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PKKSIDENT-ELECT  MACHADO,  OF 
CUBA,  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

In  the  crowded  proRram  of  Gen.  Gerardo 
Machado,  the  President-elect  of  Cuba, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Washington, 
sp^ial  mention  must  lie  made  of  the  very 
friendly  and  cordial  visit  which  he  made 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  the  White  House  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  the  capital.  In  the  photograph, 
front  row,  from  left  to  right,  appear: 
Capt.  Adolphus  Andrews,  naval  aide  to 
President  Cooiidge;  President  Calvin 
Coolidge;  Gen.  Gerardo  Machado,  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  Cuba;  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kel¬ 
logg,  Secretary  of  State;  and  J.  Butler 
Wright,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  At  the  rear  are  the  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  aides  at  the  White  House 


At  the  meeting  of  the  governing  ])oarcl  of  the  Pan  American 
/  \  Union  held  on  April  1,  1925,  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
y  %  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  ex  ojjicio  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  country  on  that  hoard,  was,  on  nomina¬ 
tion  of  His  Excellency  Senor  don  Manuel  C.  Tellez,  Ambassador  of 
Mexico,  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  latter  to  complete  the 
unexpired  term  of  ollice  of  the  Hon.  Charles  hivans  Hughes,  the 
presilling  officer  elected  last  November. 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  minister  of  Uruguay  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  governing  hoard,  after  announcing  the  result  of  the 
election,  welcomed  Secretary  Kellogg  to  the  chair  in  an  eloquent 
address,  the  original  text  of  which  is  as  follows: 


“It  is  a  high  privilege,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  extend  to  you  our  most 
cordial  welcome  to  this  institution.  I  feel  that  our  colleagues  had 
an  excellent  inspiration  in  electing  you  chairman  of  the  board.  Not 
only  your  position  as  Secretary  of  State  of  your  great  Government, 
hut  your  distinguished  qualifications  made  your  choice  desirable  to 
the  highest  degree.  We  know  your  tradition,  and  highly  value  your 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare  of  this  nation  as  an  eminent  jurist, 
senator,  and  diplomat.  You  have  been  only  a  brief  period  in  your 
present  exalted  position  and  already  have  demonstrated  forcefully  your 
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devotion  to  tlie  lofty  Pan  American  aims,  supporting  right  and  justice, 
not  only  with  noble  words  hut  with  ctricicnt  action.  We  know  also 
that  in  the  future  we  will  work  harmoniously  in  promoting  the  friendly 
understanding  among  the  American  Kepublics  to  which  this  institu¬ 
tion  is  dedicated,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  offering  you  our  unreserved 
cooperation. 

“I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  take  the  chair.” 

To  these  cordial  words  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg  replied  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expressive  terms: 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  governing  hoard,  I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply 
I  appreciate  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me  in  electing  me  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
For  many  years  past  I  hav'e  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  closer  relations  between  the  Kepublics  of  the  .\merican  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  this  interest  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  visit  that  I 
was  permitted  to  make  to  Panama,  Peru,  Chile,  Ai^ontina,  Uruguay, 
and  Brazil  on  the  occasion  of  the  assembling  of  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  the  American  States. 

“  I  look  upon  this  organization  as  destined  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  highest  standards  of  international 
action  on  the  American  Continent.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I 
will  spare  no  effort  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  purpose. 

“I  accept  the  designation  which  you  have  so  graciously  tendered 
me  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  and  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
the  high  responsibilities  involved.” 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks  Doctor  Padro,  charge  d’affaires  of 
Cuba,  read  a  letter  from  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba, 
Dr.  Cosme  de  la  Torriente,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Director  General: 

Because  of  the  fact  that  during  these  last  few  weeks  my  health 
has  been  poor,  and  because  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  attending 
to  my  private  affairs  which  have  been  neglected  for  a  long  time,  I 
find  that  I  am  obliged  to  leave  for  Havana  to-day,  that  is,  somewhat 
sooner  than  I  had  expected.  Therefore  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Union  this  afternoon,  as 
I  had  planned. 

I  regret  my  absence  from  this  meeting  principally  because  it  would 
have  permitted  me  to  vote  personally  in  favor  of  His  Excellency, 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  chairman  of  the  board;  but  my  failure  to  be  present 
will  not  prevent  the  vote  of  Cuba  from  being  cast  for  him,  inasmuch 
as  the  counselor  of  the  embassy,  Dr.  Arturo  Padr6,  whom  I  leave 
accredited  as  charg6  d’affaires  ad  interim,  will  be  present  to  attend 
to  this  pleasant  duty. 
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^Vs  I  have  already  informed  you  and  as  has  been  made  ])ublic 
though  publication  of  the  notice  in  the  newspapers  of  Havana,  I 
shall  soon  withdraw  from  the  post  of  ambassador  to  this  Government, 
as  I  have  jiresented  my  resignation.  Ever  since,  on  Decemher  13, 
1923, 1  entered  on  the  exercise  of  my  functions,  1  have  always  received 
from  the  chairman  of  the  hoard,  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hughes,  from  all  the  members  of  the  board,  and  from  you, 
])roofs  of  the  greatest  consideration  and  esteem,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  so  deeply  regret  not  to  be  able  to  continue  to  he  present 
among  you,  although  this  will  not  j)revcnt  me,  on  every  occasion 
in  the  future  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  in  Cuba  or  else¬ 
where,  speaking  or  writing,  from  aiding  with  every  means  in  my 
power  the  great  work  which  the  Pan  American  Union  signifi«'s. 

The  Cuban  Kepuhlic,  since  its  birth  to  independent  life  on  May  20, 
1902,  has  with  great  enthusiasm  collaborated  in  promoting  Pan 
American  cooperation;  and  the  majority  of  her  sons,  among  them 
myself,  the  most  modest  of  all,  have  always  maintained  their  faith 
in  it;  and  now,  when  with  the  sympathies  of  all  the  Americas  and 
of  the  representatives  accredited  here,  Ilis  Excellency,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge,  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  His  Excellency  Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and  in  the  first  <ia3’s 
of  his  office,  the  new  Secretarv,  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
have  negotiated  and  obtained  that  which  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
attain  in  nearly  22  j'ears,  namclj',  that  the  American  Senate,  by  a 
great  majorit\',  approved  the  Haj'-Quesada  treaty^,  which  recognizes 
the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  over  the  Isles  of  Pines,  no  one  will  doubt 
that  my  nation  in  the  future  will  be  even  more  enthusijistic,  if  it  is 
possible,  about  the  great  ideals  that  the  Union  upholds. 

There  will  be  some  who  interpret  this  accomplishment,  which  has 
been  reached  after  so  many  years,  as  no  more  than  justice  due  to 
Cuba;  but  1  think  that  it  is  not  common  in  the  world  for  the  powerful 
alway^s  to  do  justice  to  the  weak,  al>ove  all  when  justice  has  been  so 
long  delayed,  and  for  this  very’^  reason  those  who  at  last  do  justice, 
while  many  others  have  been  unable  or  have  not  wished  to  do  so, 
can  not  fail  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  those  to  whom  justice  is 
done,  and  it  is  my'  duty  to  make  this  clear  before  the  Union  which 
pursues  the  best  and  most  cordial  relations  among  all  the  Republics 
of  our  America. 

To  you,  Mr.  Director  General,  who  at  all  times  have  helped  me 
with  such  enthusiasm  and  who  have  always  received  me  so  cordially, 
so  that  I  can  even  say  that  y'ou  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  mission  from  which  I  am  soon  to  withdraw,  permit  me 
to  express  my  most  profound  gratitude,  and  at  the  same  time  repeal 
to  you  the  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem. 
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Tlie  chairman  of  the  board  then  gave  expression  to  the  regret  of 
the  members  jiresent,  and  stated  that  he  was  sure  of  interpreting 
their  sentiments  in  exj)ressing  the  sorrow  with  which  they  received 
tlie  notice  of  tlie  departure  of  the  ambassador  of  Cuba  and  Ids  inten¬ 
tion  of  retiring  from  the  diplomatic  service  in  this  country;  that  he 
knew  him  well  and  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  great  ability  and  high 
ideals,  a  man  devoted  to  his  country  and  to  the  great  ideals  which  the 
Pan  American  Union  represents;  that  he  had  mentioned  the  service 
that  the  President,  the  former  Secretary  Hughes,  and  he,  Mr.  Kellogg, 
himself  Inul  rendered  in  the  ratification  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  treaty, 
which  in  his  judgment  was  nothing  more  than  justice;  he  regretted 
that  it  was  delayed  so  many  years,  and  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
decisive  action  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be  accepted,  as 
he  knew  it  was  intended,  as  a  guaranty  of  the  intention  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  justice  to  all  its  associates  in  the  great  American  Con¬ 
tinent.  Justice  as  between  nations,  in  mattei’s  of  this  kind,  leads  to 
the  highest  ideals  and  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  for  world 
peace,  and  he  knew  of  nothing  that  should  have  a  greater  effect  upon 
all  of  us  than  that  every  one  of  us — the  nations  of  the  American 
Continent — should  endeavor  to  do  justice  and  regard  the  rights  of 
one  another  as  sovereign  nations.  It  was  therefore  with  regret — 
pei'sonal  regret — that  he  was  notified  of  the  departure  of  the  Cuban 
ambassador. 
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DELEGATES  TO  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  CAPITAL  CITIES 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  27-28, 1925.  This  photograph  was  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  delegates'  visit  to  the  White 

House,  where  they  were  received  by  the  President  and  Mrs,  Coolidge 


By  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro 
Minister  of  1‘anama  in  the  United  States 

IT  may  bo  avorrod  that  the  standards  and  principles  of  the  law  are 
eternal  and  immutable,  because  they  are  based  on  the  idea  of 
justice,  and  justice  is  at  the  same  time  an  emamition  from  and 
a  necessity  of  human  society.  But  the  ways  in  which  the  law 
acts,  far  from  being  immutable  and  perpetual,  are  on  the  contrary 
susceptible  to  evolution  and  transformation.  The  rules  regulating 
the  relations  of  civil  life  must  find  their  raison  d’etre,  in  the  nature  of 
the  acts  and  contracts  which  are  executed  by  men,  and  as  they 
change  in  the  course  of  time  the  legislative  rules  must  also  he  har¬ 
moniously  modified.  The  law,  as  the  expression  of  the  popular  will, 
must  he  a  reflection  of  the  customs  and  needs  of  each  people  and  each 
epoch.  The  provisions  regulating  the  contract  of  purchase  and  sale 
would  have  no  reason  for  existing  if  men  should  not  buy  and  sell  or 
should  limit  their  commercial  intercourse  to  the  simple  and  primitiv^e 
transaction  of  barter.  Mortgage  sprang  out  of  the  necessity  for 
using  real  property  as  security  for  credit,  just  as  had  been  done  before 
with  pei-sonal  property  in  the  pledge.  In  a  word,  each  institution 
must  answer  to  a  certain  manifestation  of  civil  life  in  the  evolution 
and  development  of  social  organizations.  Hence,  the  law  must 
regulate  every  relation  existing  or  likely  to  exist  between  men.  A 
legislation  that  is  able  to  allow  and  make  profitable  all  such  relations 
as  men  are  able  to  create  among  themselves  must  be  considered  as 
perfect.  But  when  the  members  of  a  society  feel  the  necessity  for 
establishing  among  themselves  certain  legitimate  relations,  and  they 
see  themselves  unable  to  do  it  because  the  law  does  not  afford  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  obligations  and  rights  emanating  from  such 
relations,  then  we  must  needs  conclude  that  a  legislation  allowing 
such  a  state  of  things  is  imperfect  and  deficient. 

This  is  what  happens  in  modern  life  with  innumerable  relations 
which,  finding  an  admirable  legal  expression  in  those  countries  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  English  common  law,  find  no  possible  existence  in  those 
countries  where  the  wTitten  law  based  on  the  Napoleonic  code  is  in 
force.  In  the  latter  countries,  which  are  almost  entirely  the  Latin 
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countries  of  Europe  and  America,  the  civil  codes,  cast  in  the  mold  of 
the  French  code,  for  many  reasons  admirable,  do  regulate  in  a  precise 
and  methodical  manner  the  numerous  relations  among  the  citizens. 
But  although  I  believe  in  and  I  affirm  most  fervently  the  superiority 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  over  the  Saxon,  and  the  immense  ad- 
vaintages  of  codified  law  over  the  common  law,  I  can  not  fail  to  renuirk 
that  what  the  code  gains  in  precision  it  loses  in  flexibility,  and  that  to 
its  better  scientific  methodology  corresponds  a  lesser  practical  use¬ 
fulness  in  certain  ways.  Each  act  or  contract  of  man  in  society  is 
regulated  in  the  Latin  codes  in  a  complete  and  admirable  manner. 
Each  title  or  chapter  of  the  code  is  a  just  and  perfect  expression  of  the 
respective  civil  relation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  each 
institution  corresponds  to  a  rigid,  limited,  and  exact  conception.  It 
creates  certain  rights  and  imposes  certain  obligations.  The  latter 
and  the  former  must  correspond  exactly  to  the  kind  of  act  executed 
or  contract  entered  into.  If  such  correspondence  is  lacking,  such 
rights  and  obligations  as  it  may  he  attempted  to  create  will  not  he 
enforceable  because  the  code  only  gives  legal  force  to  acts  and  con¬ 
tracts  formulated  in  conforrnit}’  with  its  traditional  standards,  which 
are  precise  and  inflexible. 

There  is  an  institution  in  the  English  common  law  which  is  totally 
unknown  among  the  Latin  peoples,  and  these  peoples  would  gain  a 
great  deal  if  they  should  introduce  it  in  their  civil  legislation.  It  is 
the  one  called  in  English  “trust,”  and  which  in  Spanish  should  be 
called  “  fideieommissum,”  even  though  it  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  what  was  so  named  in  the  Roman  law  and  from  the  institution 
which  under  such  denomination  is  regulated  in  the  code  drafted  by 
Andres  Bello  and  now  in  force  in  ('bile,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador;  and  even  although  it  has  no  similarity  whatsoever  with 
the  so-called  “ fideicommissar\'  substitutions”  of  the  old  French  and 
Spanish  law. 

The  “trust”  is  in  its  most  simple  expression  a  transfer  of  propert}' 
made  to  a  person  in  whom  confidence  is  reposed  in  order  to  attain 
with  such  property  certain  legitimate  ends.  The  “fideicommissum” 
and  the  “ fideicommissary  substitutions”  of  the  old  regime  were 
institutions  dealing  exclusively  with  estates  and  which  aimed  at  the 
perpetuation  of  real  property  in  families.  But  inasmuch  as  both 
the  Anglo-Saxon  trust  and  the  Roman  fideicommissum  constituted 
a  mandate  arising  out  of  confidence,  and  there  not  being  in  our 
language  a  word  that  can  replace  advantageously  the  one  inherited 
from  its  Latin  mother,  it  is  indispensable  to  name  in  Spanish  fidei¬ 
commissum  such  a  modern  institution,  and  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  in  order  to  avoid  its  being  mistaken  for  the  ancient  institution 
is  to  have  it  preceded  by  the  word  “nuevo”  (new),  whereby  the 
necessary  difference  would  be  established. 
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Inspired  by  these  ideas,  I  wrote  some  time  ago  a  treatise  on  the 
possibility  and  advisabilitj'  of  a  legislative  reform  whereby  the 
institution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  trust  could  be  established  in  the  Latin 
countries  in  a  form  that  should  be  compatible  with  the  exigencies  of 
our  time  and  the  character  and  nature  of  our  jurisprudence. 

The  work  comprises  six  parts. 

In  the  first  part  are  studied  the  origin,  evolution,  and  development 
of  the  Roman  fideicommissum,  the  primitive  object  of  which  was  to 
allow  the  testator  to  favor  in  his  succession  persons  unable  to  in¬ 
herit,  who  were  so  many  in  the  Roman  society  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  causes  of  incapacity  established  by  the  estate  laws  of 
Rome. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  system  of  substitutions  which 
replaced  the  fideicommissa  in  the  middle  and  modern  ages  in  so 
far  as  the  fideicommissa  became  an  institution  entailing  real  property 
in  the  families.  For  these  reasons  the  conceptions  of  fideicommissum 
and  fideicommissanj  substitutions  were  frequently  confused  when 
really  the  latter  only  corresponds  to  a  species  of  the  former  and  is 
something  entirely  different  from  the  pure  and  simple  fideicommissum. 
This  is  shown  by  a  perfunctory  glance  over  the  ancient  and  modern 
legislations  of  Rome,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  This  part  of  the 
work  aims  to  fix  with  precision  the  different  conceptions  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  consideration  for  the  drafting  of  this  legislative 
reform,  and  also  to  impress  the  fact  that  the  thing  we  are  least  en¬ 
deavoring  to  do  is  to  propose  the  enactment  of  rules  which  may 
make  possible  in  the  modern  Latin  systems — liberal  and  democratic — ■ 
the  entailment  of  real  property  which  was  such  a  formidable  bulwark 
of  the  old  regime. 

The  third  part  deals  with  the  trust  of  Fnglish  law,  which  had  its 
origin  in  Kngland,  where  it  came  to  life  as  a  consequence  of  the 
enactment  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  following  its  extraordinary 
(levelojmient  until  it  becojnes  the  complex,  flexible,  and  useful  institu¬ 
tion  existing  to-day  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
trust,  I  say,  has  survived  and  has  so  extraordinarily  developed  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  its  great  flexibility  and  wide  scope  afford 
e.xceptional  facilities  in  innumerable  commercial  and  civil  transactions. 
It  may  be  instituted  by  wiW  or  by  act  inter  vivos;  in  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth;  it  may  take  effect  during  the  life  of  the  creator  or 
after  his  demise;  it  may  be  concerned  with  real  or  personal  property, 
corporeal  or  incorporeal ;  it  may  be  secret  or  avow'cd ;  public  or  private ; 
presumptive  or  express;  it  may  be  created  for  a  limited  time  or  for 
the  whole  life  of  the  creator  or  the  beneficiary,  or  it  may  be  perpetual 
for  certain  purposes  of  a  permanent  character,  as,  for  instance,  the 
charitable  trusts;  it  may  have  as  its  purpose  merely  the  preservation  of 
certain  property  or  else  its  management,  investment,  administration 
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or  disposition.  It  may  comprise  property  of  a  dowry,  a  donation, 
an  inheritance,  a  legacy,  a  usufruct,  a  commercial  partnership,  or 
receivership  of  property  of  any  other  kind;  and  besides  a  great  variety 
of  forms  and  purposes,  the  trust  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
amenable  to  the  so-called  equity  jurisdiction  by  means  of  which  the 
courts,  without  subjection  to  the  rigorism  of  the  common  law  and  by 
the  application  of  admirable  principles  which  are  easily  adapted  to  all 
circumstances,  are  able  to  decide  any  controversies  and  render  always 
true  and  complete  justice.  In  a  word,  the  trust,  in  contrast  with  the 
Roman  fideicommissum,  limited  to  the  substitution  of  one  heir  by 
another,  has  a  most  ample  radius  of  action  in  which  it  acts  as  a 
universal  conservator  and  administrator. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  trust  may  be  instituted  for  any  purjioses  in 
which  the  creator  is  interested,  save  those  which  are  contrary  to 
])ublic  order  or  prohibited  by  statute.  The  creation  of  the  trust  may 
have  as  its  object  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  creator;  the  sale  of 
his  property  for  payment  to  his  creditors;  the  execution  post  mortem 
of  his  legacies  and  bec|uests;  the  management  of  an  industry  or  privi¬ 
lege;  the  payment  of  notes  and  interest  thereon;  the  liberation  of 
mortgages  or  any  other  liens  with  funds  accruing  from  industrial  or 
commercial  properties,  incomes,  or  interest;  the  preservation  of  future 
])roperty;  the  payment  of  allowances  or  life  pensions;  the  protection 
of  the  wife’s  property  in  respect  to  the  husband’s  management;  the 
jireservation  of  real  projierty  for  certain  purposes  of  public  interest; 
the  protection  and  administration  of  the  property  of  a  spendthrift:  the 
issuance,  sale,  discount,  and  collection  of  mortgage  bonds  on  account 
of  any  commercial  association,  or  any  public  or  private  corporation; 
tlie  investment  of  funds  of  the  lideicommissary  (cestui  que  trust)  and 
collection  of  their  income  and  rentals.  In  brief,  the  trust  may  have 
as  its  object  all  such  operations  for  the  success,  security,  and  protection 
of  which  is  desirable  the  intervention  of  a  fiduciary  (trustee)  whose 
credit,  experience,  and  honesty  constitute  a  positive  guarantee. 

After  thus  setting  forth  summarily  what  the  institution  of  the  trust 
is  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  and  after  having  shown  the  harm- 
fulness  and  uselessness  of  the  Latin  fideicommissum,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  fideicommissum,  may  come 
again  to  a  profitable  life  in  the  law  if  it  be  framed  and  regulated  in 
conformity  with  the  English  model.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  work.  Here  is  shown  by  means  of  a  series  of  practical 
instances  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  transactions  daily  oc¬ 
curring  in  commerce,  in  banking,  in  private  business,  and  in  family 
relations  which  constitute  legal  problems  and  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  means  of  a  fideicommissum  having  in  the  law  the  backing 
of  enforcement  given  to  it  by  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 
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After  showing  by  these  examples  of  daily  life  the  necessity  for  a 
perfected  fideicommissum,  the  new  conception  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  institution  must  he  adopted  is  suhsetpiently  examined  in  order 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  precision  of  the  written  law  and  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  Latin  jurisprudence.  Such  an  examination  is  the 
subject  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  treatise  mentioned.  I  compare  the 
definitions  that  have  been  given,  both  of  the  jideicommissum  and  the 
trust.  I  set  forth  the  ends  desirable  to  be  attained  and  the  dangers 
that  should  be  avoided,  and  after  careful  consideration  of  the  essence, 
the  object,  the  purpose,  and  the  subject  of  the  new  institution,  I  pro¬ 
pose  as  the  basis  of  the  legislative  reform  the  following  definition; 

\  fideicommissum  is  an  irrovocal)le  mandate  whereby  certain  property  is 
transferred  to  a  person,  named  tlie  trustee  (fiduciario) ,  in  order  tiiat  he  may 
dispose  of  it  as  directed  i)y  tlie  jiarty  wlio  transfers  tiie  property,  named  the 
creator  (fideicomisenle) ,  for  tlie  benefit  of  a  third  party,  named  the  cestui  que 
trust  (fideicomisario) . 

The  sixth  and  last  part,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  deals  with  the 
legislative  reform  proposed  by  me  in  the  concrete  form  of  a  bill. 
This  consists  of  38  articles,  which  define  and  regulate  the  new  fidei- 
commissum,  establish  its  scope,  its  limits,  and  its  sphere  of  action; 
the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  created  and  the  form  in  which  it 
may  be  instituted;  the  manner  and  effect  of  the  transfer  of  such 
fiduciary  property;  the  capacities,  incapacities,  duties,  and  rights 
of  the  trustee;  the  obligations  imposed  and  rights  conferred  by  the 
fideicommissum  on  each  one  of  the  persons  who  are  parties  to  it, 
and  finally,  the  causes  and  effects  of  its  extinction. 

Each  article  has  a  commentary  endeavoring  to  fi.x  its  raison  d'etre, 
its  meaning,  its  scope,  its  philosophical  or  legal  grounds,  and  its  con¬ 
cordance  cither  with  other  articles  of  the  same  bill,  with  provisions 
of  the  statutory  law  or  with  universally  accepted  legal  principles. 

Such  is  the  resume  of  the  work  which  I  respectfully  submit  to  the 
learned  consideration  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. 
I  have  thought  that  this  is  a  topic  of  special  interest  for  the  Latin 
countries  of  the  continent  because  the  economic,  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  banking  relations  are  day  by  day  greater  and  closer 
between  North  America  and  South  America.  North  American 
capital  goes  more  and  more  every  day  to  the  southern  countries. 
With  that  capital  go  individuals,  families,  companies,  banks,  and 
institutions  of  different  sorts,  and  with  all  these  natural  and  artificial 
entities  go  their  customs  and  their  necessities.  In  my  law  practice 
I  have  had  numerous  cases  of  North  American  clients  in  which  they 
submitted  to  my  consideration  family  or  business  problems  that 
could  only  find  a  satisfactory  solution  in  the  trust  or  fideicommissum 
of  their  country,  and  whom  I  had  to  tell  with  sorrow  that  the  laws  of 
my  country  did  not  afford  the  security  or  remedy  they  were  seeking. 
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I  believe  the  same  thing  must  have  occurred  to  many  lawyers  of  the 
dilTeient  nations  who  have  increasing  economic  contact  with  the 
United  States.  From  this  1  got  the  idea  of  attempting  the  legislative 
adaptation  with  which  this  study  is  concerned;  and  just  as  languages 
and  customs  are  enriched  and  perfected  by  appropriating  the  good 
things  that  are  found  in  other  countries,  so  the  legislations,  which  are 
not  dead  bodies  or  rigid  frames  or  immutable  forms,  should  adopt, 
assimilate,  and  conform  to  their  own  characteristics  such  institutions 
as  have  proven  beneficial  in  other  countries.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  reform  I  propose  is  likely  to  bring  about  incalculable  advantages 
to  the  peoples  of  Latin  juridical  ancestry,  but  my  limited  capabilities 
make  me  fear  seriously  that  my  work  may  contain  grave  mistakes  or 
deficiencies.  I  humbly  submit  it  to  the  criticism  of  the  eminent 
jurists  attending  this  congress,  as  1  have  already  submitted  it  to  the 
.scrutiny  of  jurists  and  lawgivers  in  my  own  country.  My  only 
ambition  is  to  call  attention  to  an  unexplored  field  of  jurisprudence 
where  I  believe  most  valuable  fruits  may  be  gathered. 

Law  No.  9  of  1925  (Januaky  G)  on  the  Constitution  of  Fideicommissa 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  PANAMA  DECHEES: 

.Xktiule  1.  .V  fidciooinnii.ssiiin  is  an  irrevocable  inaiuhite  whereby  certain 
|)ro|K'rty  is  transferred  to  a  person,  named  the  trustee  (fiduciario),  in  order  that 
he  may  dispo.se  of  it  as  directed  by  the  party  who  transfers  the  property,  named 
the  constitnent  (fidiicomi(ertlc),  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party,  named  the  cestui 
quc  trust  (fideicomisario). 

.\ht.  2.  A  Gdeicommissnni  may  be  constitute*!  upon  jiroperty  of  any  sort, 
real  «*r  iK*r.sonal,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  present  or  future. 

.\kt.  3.  \  fideicommissum  may  be  singidar  or  universal,  pure  or  conditional, 
for  a  certain  <lay,  for  a  fixetf  term,  or  for  the  life  of  the  constituent,  of  the  trustee, 
»)r  of  the  cestui  quc  trust. 

-Vkt.  4.  .\ny  condition  upon  which  the  execution  of  a  fidcicommi.ssum  de¬ 
pends  and  which  takes  more  than  30  years  to  l>e  fulGlIed  shall  Imj  considered  as 
lapsed. 

These  30  years  shall  Im;  counted  from  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  mandate 
by  the  trustee. 

Akt.  5.  Fideicommis.sa  may  be  constituted  for  any  purpo.scs  not  contravening 
the  law  or  the  public  morals. 

Aht.  6.  .Secret  fideicommi.s.sa  are  prohibitwl. 

.\11  Gdeieommissa  must  clearlj’  express  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  create*! 
and  the  name  of  the  cestui  que  trust. 

.Vrt.  7.  A  fideicommi.ssum  intended  to  have  effect  after  the  death  of  the 
constituent  shall  not  be  valid  if  constituted  in  favor  of  any  jiers*)!!  discpialified 
to  inherit  from  him  for  any  of  the  cau.ses  determined  by  law. 

Art.  8.  Fideicommi.s.sa  in  which  there  is  established  an  order  of  succession, 
such  as  tho.se  generally  known  under  the  denominations  of  familiar,  perpetual, 
gradual,  and  successive,  are  prohibited. 

It  is  understood  that  there  is  established  an  order  of  succession  when  a  fidei- 
commissum  confers  the  same  benefit  upon  two  different  persons  and  the  second 
is  called  uikjii  to  receive  on  the  demise  of  the  first. 
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Akt.  9.  It  is  permitted  in  a  fideicommissum  to  grant  the  use  or  usufruct  of 
tlie  property  to  one  cestui  que  trust  during  his  lifetime  and  the  ownership  in 
fee  simple  to  another. 

But  any  provision  intending  to  create  a  subsequent  fideicommissum  on  property 
given  in  fee  simple  to  a  first  cestui  que  trust  shall  be  null  and  void. 

.\rt.  10.  When  a  fideicommissum  has  been  constituted  for  a  certain  period  or 
for  particular  purposes  that  must  be  fulfilled  notwithstanding  the  death  of  a 
cestui  que  trust  or  of  the  constituent,  the  rights  of  one  or  the  other  shall  pass  to 
his  heirs. 

Art.  11.  The  constituent  may  give  the  cestui  que  trust  such  substitutes  as  he 
may  desire  in  the  event  of  the  former  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  the 
fideicommissum  or  of  his  having  accepted  but  dying  before  the  execution  thereof. 

-Vrt.  12.  The  con.stituent  may  appoint  not  only  one  but  two  or  more  tru.stees 
and  two  or  more  cestuis  que  trustent. 

In  case  two  or  more  trustees  should  be  appointc<l  the  provisions  of  articles  857 
and  858,  concerning  executors,  shall  apply.' 

.\rt.  1.‘1.  \  child  in  the  maternal  womb  may  be  instituted  cestui  que  trust. 

With  the  exception  of  this  ca.se  tlie  constitution  of  a  fideicommissum  in  favor 
of  a  nonexi.sting  person  is  null  and  void. 

.\rt.  14.  The  trustee  may  be  given  one  or  more  substitutes  to  replace  him  in 
tlie  event  of  his  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  discharge  the  trust  or  in  the  event 
of  his  death  or  supervenient  incapacity  or  impossibility. 

The  con.stituent  may  entrust  the  designation  of  substitutes  to  a  third  party 
or  to  the  tru.stee  himself. 

-Vrt.  15.  Should  it  become  impo.ssible  to  continue  the  execution  of  a  fideicom¬ 
missum  on  account  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  incapacity  of  the  trustee  without 
having  a  substitute,  the  court  may  appoint  one  at  the  recpiest  of  the  constituent, 
of  the  cestui  que  trust,  or  of  the  public  attorney  in  the  interest  of  public  morals  or 
of  the  law. 

.\rt.  1().  The  legal  exi.stencc  of  a  fideicommissum  begins  when  the  trustee 
accepts  the  mandate. 

Once  accepted,  the  fideicommi.ssum  becomes  irrevocable. 

The  acceptance  may  be  express  or  implied,  the  im])Iicatiun  lieing  based  on 
the  acts  of  the  trustee  in  furtherance  of  the  fideicommissum. 

-Vrt.  17.  The  exi)ress  acceptance  must  take  place  in  the  .same  form  in  which 
the  fideicommi.ssum  is  constituted. 

Art.  18.  A  fideicommissum  may  be  constituted  by  will,  to  have  effect  after 
the  demi.se  of  the  creator,  or  by  act  inter  ciros. 

Art.  19.  A  fideicommissum  may  be  constituted  inter  vicos  by  public  deed,  by 
private  document,  and  even  by  word  of  mouth,  without  prejudice  in  the  latter 
ca.se  to  the  provisions  of  .Article  1 108  of  the  Civil  Code.* 

-Art.  20.  A  fideicommissum  upon  real  property  must  be  constitvited  by  public 
<leed,  and  this  recorde<l;  and  it  shall  affect  third  parties  only  after  the  date  of 

*  These  provisions  read  as  follows; 

Art.  857.  When  the  executors  should  have  heen  jointly  appointed,  only  what  shall  be  done  by  all  of  them 
jointly,  or  by  one  of  them  legally  authnrizc<l  by  the  others,  or  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  in  csrse  of 
disagreement,  shall  l)e  valid. 

No  agreement  being  reached  such  action  as  decided  upon  by  the  court  will  he  taken. 

Art.  8.'i8.  In  very  urgent  cases  one  of  the  joint  executors  may  execute  on  his  personal  responsibility  such 
acts  as  may  bo  necessary,  thereafter  informing  the  other  executors. 

<  This  provision  reads  as  follows: 

•Art.  1108.  Contracts  ami  obligations  worth  more  than  500  balboas  (dollars)  shall  be  in  writing. 

Evidence  of  witnesses  shall  not  be  admitted  in  respect  to  an  obligation  that  should  have  been  put  in 
writing. 
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its  entrj’  in  the  records  of  the  public  registry  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  Title  II,  Liber  V  of  the  Civil  Code. 

Art.  21.  Real  property  tran.sferred  by  fideicoininissum  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  registry  in  the  name  of  the  trustee,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  conveyance  of 
ownership,  and  there  shall  be  recorded  as  Hens  on  the  property  such  provisions 
t)f  the  fideicommi.ssum  whereby  the  authority  of  the  tru.stee  to  alienate  or  encumber 
the  property  be  limited. 

Art.  22.  No  real  property  transferred  by  fldeicommi.ssum  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  public  registry  in  the  name  of  the  tru.stee  unle.ss  there  is  also  filed  for 
record  along  with  the  deed  of  fideicommi.ssum  the  deed  of  acceptance,  except  when 
the  acceptance  is  manifested  in  the  former  deed. 

Art.  23.  Every  fideicommi.ssum  is  understood  to  l)e  remunerative.  The 
trustee  is  entitled  to  the  .same  fees  allowed  by  law  to  guardians,  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  a  contrary  agreement. 

.\rt.  24.  The  tru.stee  may  be  a  natural  or  an  artificial  jierson.  The  trustee 
who  is  a  natural  person  mu.st  have  all  the  retpiisites  and  qualifications  required 
by  law  for  guardians. 

Art.  25.  The  trustee  can  not  decline  the  execution  of  the  fideicommi.ssum  or 
resign  after  accepting,  unless  it  Ix^  on  serious  grounds  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

.\rt.  26.  The  excuse  must  lx;  tendered  within  eight  days  after  notice  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  After  this  term  it  shall  not  be  admitted,  unless  it  lx;  on  serious 
grounds  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

.Art.  27.  The  trustee  has  all  the  actions  and  rights  inherent  in  fee  simple 
ownership;  but  he  shall  not  have  power  to  convey  or  encumber  the  trust  property, 
unless  he  have  an  express  authority  therefor  or  unless  the  excution  of  the  fidei- 
commissum  lx;  impossible  without  conveying  or  encumlx;ring  the  property. 

.Art.  28.  The  trustee  is  forbidden  to  dispose  of  the  trust  property  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  or  different  from  the  one  established  in  the  fideicoininissum. 

.Art.  29.  The  trustee  must  display  in  the  management  of  the  property  the 
care  of  a  good  father  of  a  family. 

Art.  30.  The  trustee  shall  be  responsible  for  such  losses  or  damages  as  may 
lx;  due  to  his  fault. 

Art.  31.  The  trustee  shall  lie  removed  from  his  charge: 

1.  Should  his  ix;rsonal  interests  lx;  opposed  to  those  of  the  cestui  que  trust. 

2.  Should  he  squander  the  trust  proix;rty  or  manage  it  fraudulently  or  neg¬ 
lectfully. 

3.  Should  he  lx;come  incapacitated  or  disqualified,  from  the  moment  his  inca¬ 
pacity  or  disqualification  occurs  or  is  known. 

.Art.  32.  The  removal  of  the  trustee  may  be  requested  by  the  constituent,  by 
the  cestui  que  trust,  or  by  the  public  prosecution  in  the  defense  of  minors,  or  jier- 
sons  unable  to  manage  their  property,  or  in  the  interest  of  the  law  or  the  public 
murals. 

.Art.  33.  The  constituent  and  the  cestui  que  trust  may  apply  in  summary  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  such  precautionary  measures  as  may  lie  convenient  to  them  in  case 
the  trust  proix;rty  should  appear  to  suffer  loss  or  impairment  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustee. 

The  legitimate  ascendants  of  the  cestui  que  trust  who  is  not  yet  living  but  whose 
existence  is  exix;cted  shall  have  the  same  right. 

Art.  34.  The  trustee  shall  not  lx;  obliged  to  give  surety  of  good  management, 
unless  it  be  by  decree  of  the  court  issued  as  a  precautionary  measure  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  public  prosecution,  of  the  constituent,  of  the  cestui  que  trust,  or  of 
the  legitimate  ascendants  of  the  latter  when  not  existing  and  his  existence  is 
expected. 
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Akt.  35.  The  trustee  being  dead  or  removed  from  his  cliarge  for  any  reason, 
the  real  proj)erty  recorded  in  his  name  in  the  public  registry  shall  be  entered  in 
the  name  of  such  substitute  as  may  replace  him;  and  the  removed  trustee  or  the 
heirs  of  the  one  deceased  shall  re.store  to  the  substitute  such  personal  property  as 
the  former  had  in  his  possession. 

The  record  in  the  registry  iit  the  name  of  the  new  trustee  shall  be  entered 
by  the  registrar  on  presentation  of  the  decree  issued  by  the  court  in  the  case 
contemplated  in  article  15.  In  the  cases  of  article  14  the  deed  of  acceptance  of 
the  substitute  shall  be  presented,  together  with  the  certificate  of  death  of  the 
original  trustee  or  with  the  judicial  decree  pronouncing  his  incapacity  or  ina¬ 
bility. 

.\kt.  3fi.  A  fideicommi.ssum  shall  be  extinguished: 

1.  Bj’  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constituted. 

2.  By  its  fulfillment  becoming  impossible. 

3.  By  the  absence  of  the  condition  necc.ssary  for  its  execution  or  by  non- 
j)erformance  of  the  condition  within  the  required  time. 

4.  By  the  renunciation  of  the  cestui  que  trust,  provided  he  has  no  substitutes, 
or  by  his  death,  excepting  as  provided  in  articles  10  and  11. 

5.  By  the  destruction  of  the  thing  upon  which  it  is  constituted. 

0.  By  the  resolution  of  the  right  of  the  constituent  on  the  trust  property. 

7.  By  the  confounding  of  the  quality  of  the  oidy  cestui  que  trust  with  that  of 
the  only  trustee. 

8.  By  express  and  personal  agreement  of  all  parties. 

.\UT.  37.  A  fideieommissum  providing  for  a  usufruct,  income,  or  iiension  in 
favor  of  an  artificial  person  shall  not  last  more  than  30  years  and  shall  become 
extinct  after  such  a  term. 

.\rt.  38.  The  fideicommissuni  being  extinguished,  the  trustee  is  obliged  to 
restore  to  the  creator  all  such  property  as  he  has  not  conveyed  in  conformity 
with  the  trust,  excepting  the  ca.ses  contemplated  in  sections  5  and  6  of  article  36. 

In  the  case  of  extinction,  as  per  .section  8  of  article  36,  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  applied. 

Given  in  Panama  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1925. 

The  President, 

Carlos  Guevara. 

The  Secretary, 

Arcadio  .Vguilera  O. 

Republic  of  Panama,  National  Executive  Power. 

Panama,  January  6,  1925. 

Let  it  be  published  and  complied  with. 

U.  Chiari. 

The’Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice, 

Carlos  L.  Li6pez. 


WHY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IS  INTERESTED 
IN  LATIN  AMERICAN 
FOREST  DEVELOPMENT 


Hy  W.  N.  Si’ARiiAWK 

Forest  Economist,  United  States  Forest  Service 

DKPLKTIOX  OF  OLD  GROWTH  HARDWOODS  IX  THE  UXITED  STATES 

IN  1920  the  total  mnuinin"  stand  of  hardwood  tiinhor  in  this 
country  was  estimated  to  he  400  billion  board  feet.  The  annual 
drain  for  all  purposes,  ineludin"  losses  from  tire,  disease,  and 
insects,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ki  billion  board  feet,  or  almost 
15  billion,  if  the  losses  are  eliminated.  Some  estimates  of  the  amount 
consumed  are  even  larger  than  this. 

Ol’R  REQriREMEXTS  FOR  HARDWOODS  ARE  XOT  DIMIXI.SHIXG 

It  is  not  safe  to  ar{;ue  that  our  re(iuirements  for  hardwood  timber 
will  tend  to  decrease,  even  thoufjh  we  mat’  reduce  considerably  our 
consumption  of  hardwood  fuel.  While  it  is  true  that  the  hardwood 
lumber  cut,  as  reported  by  the  Census  and  Forest  Service,  showed 
an  apparent  decrease  from  9  billion  feet  a  year  duriii}?  the  live  3’ears 
1909-1913  to  0  billion  feet  in  the  period  1919-1923,  this  is  probably 
at  least  partly'  due  to  the  increasinj;  industrial  utilization  of  wood 
in  other  forms  than  lumber  from  commercial  sawmills.  The  studies 
of  wood-using  industries  made  during  1909-1913  showed  a  total 
hardwood  lumber  consumption  bj'  those  industries  of  a  little  oy'er 
7  billion  board  feet  annuallj'.  While  the  change  in  price  ley'els 
makes  it  impossible  to  use  y'alues  of  raw  materials  or  of  products 
in  gauging  increases  or  decreases  in  y'olume  of  output,  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  greater  numbers  of  wage  earners  and  greater 
utilization  of  power  indicate  greater  output  and  consequently  greater 
consumption  of  rayv  materials.  The  1919  census  showed  that  the 
industries  which  consumed  7  billion  feet  of  hardwoods  a  j'ear  between 
1909  and  1913  had  increased  their  utilization  of  power  from  1,400,000 
horsepower  to  oy'er  2,100,000  horsepower,  and  their  wage  earners 
from  700,000  to  more  than  1,000,000  in  10  j'ears. 
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The  number  of  employees  and  the  power  used  decreased  in  the 
manufacture  of  handles  and  other  turned  goods,  fixtures,  picture 
frames,  tobacco  boxes,  and  canes,  and  the  makers  of  sash,  doors, 
flooring,  and  other  planing-mill  products  employed  fewer  wage 
camel's  but  used  more  power.  All  the  other  industries  showed  a 
gain  in  both,  including  such  important  consumers  of  high-grade 
hardwoods  as  furniture,  vehicles,  railroad  cars,  musical  instruments, 
lasts,  sporting  and  athletic  goods,  and  refrigerators,  as  well  as  those 
less  dependent  on  high-grade  timber,  such  as  boxes,  caskets,  toys, 
brushes,  and  woodenware.  Taking  each  industry  by  itself,  if  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  consumption  of  hardwood  increased  or  de- 
creasetl  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of  wage  earners,  a 
total  consumption  in  1919  of  over  8.0  billion  board  feet  is  indicated. 
Using  relative  power  consumption  as  a  basis,  gives  a  total  of  over 
10  billion  feet. 

Yet  the  hardwood  lumber  cut  reported  in  1919  was  only  7  billion 
feet,  including  sawed  ties  and  much  material  used  in  construction 
work  that  was  not  available  for  the  secondary  industries.  Less  than 
7  billion  feet  was  reported  for  each  of  the  other  years  since  1917. 
These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  a  much  larger  (piantity  of  hard- 
wo«)d  timber  is  being  cut  than  the  statistics  show. 

A  SHORTAC.E  OF  IX)MESTIC  HARDWOOD.S  IS  INEVITABLE 

If  our  wood-using  industries  are  to  continue  to  grow  with  the 
|)opulation,  or  even  to  maintain  approximately  their  present  status, 
they  must  begin  soon  to  lay  plans  for  securing  essential  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  One  solution  which  will  naturally  occur  to  most  foresters 
would  be  to  grow  more  hardwood  timber.  The  United  States  has 
huge  areas  of  hardwood  land,  much  of  which  is  capable  of  producing 
a  huge  volume  of  wood  per  acre  per  annum,  and  conservative  esti¬ 
mates  inilieate  that  with  fairly  intensive  silviculture  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  a  suflicient  (piantity  of  these  woods  to  meet  all  our 
reipii remen ts.  Probably  it  could  be  done  if  we  could  stop  cutting 
hardwood  saw  timber  for  50  to  100  years  and  put  all  of  the  forests 
under  intensive  management  right  away.  Merely  to  grow  a  large 
volume  of  wood  will  not  suffice;  the  timber  must  be  of  such  size  and 
(piality  that  it  can  be  utilized.  As  the  major  proportion  of  the  hard¬ 
woods  re(piired  by  the  manufacturing  industries  can  not  be  grown 
in  less  than  100  years,  it  would  be  nt'cessary,  in  order  to  bridge  the 
gap  before  new  timber  reaches  the  rixpiired  size,  immediately  to 
reduce  our  consumption  of  large  timber  at  least  half,  or  to  not  more 
than  5  billion  feet  a  year. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  impossible  to  grow  large  timber  if  we  cut  all 
the  small  trees.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cut-over  hardwood  lands 
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that  have  any  timber  hear  what  are  practically  the  ecjuivalent  ot 
coppice  stands,  and  the  tendency  is  to  cut  the  more  valuable  species 
closer  and  recut  earlier  as  supplies  become  scarce  and  prices  rise. 
As  we  are  already  cutting  a  volume  of  the  smaller  sized  hardwoods 
at  least  as  great  as  the  total  annual  growth,  very  little  of  the  second 
growth  seems  likely  to  he  left  long  enough  to  produce  much  clear 
lumber.  The  fact  that  almost  the  whole  area  of  hardwood  forest 
land  is  in  private  ownership  makes  this  even  less  probable,  for  only 
an  insignificant  minority  of  private  owners  will  he  likely  to  grow 
timl)(*r  on  long  rotations  which  they  can  sell  profitably  at  much 
younger  ages. 


CourteHy  United  Rtntea  Forest  Rervioe 

HAKOWOOl)  LOOOINU  IN  CENTKAL  AMEKICA 

In  view  of  the  inevitable  shortatce  of  domestic  hardwoods,  the  wo<Ml-working  indiistrit's  of  the  United 
.statt>s  iniLst  l(K)k  to  other  countries  for  raw  material 

It  seems  to  be  almost  inevitable  then,  if  we  are  to  have  adequate 
supplies  of  high-grade  hardwood  timber  after  the  next  20  to  30 
years,  that  we  shall  have  to  import  lai^e  quantities,  at  least  for  the 
following  50  years.  There  are  no  considerable  supplies  available  in 
any  of  the  temperate  regions.  Poland,  llumania,  Yugoslavia,  east¬ 
ern  Siberia,  or  Japan  can  send  us  small  (piantities  of  oak  and  other 
woods,  but  their  supplies  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  comparison 
with  our  neetls  and  are  eagerly  sought  by  many  other  consuming 
countries.  In  the  Tropics,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Lai^e 
virgin  supplies  of  many  kinds  of  timber— mostly  broad-leaved  trees, 
but  many  of  them  with  soft,  light  wood  suitable  for  general  purposes — 
exist  in  the  East  Indies,  southeastern  Asia,  central  Africa,  and  Latin 
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America.  Of  these,  tlie  most  extensive  supplies  and  those  closest 
to  the  United  States  are  in  the  American  Tropics,  particularly  in 
the  northern  part  of  South  America. 

LATIN  A.M erica’s  OPTORTUXITY 

The  American  countries  south  of  the  United  States  have  a  total 
population  of  almost  100, 000,000.  They  are  among  the  best  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  proilucts  of  our  industries,  buying  on  the  average 
one-sixth  of  all  the  goods  we  export,  and  with  continued  growth  in 
population  and  prosperity  will  take  even  more  from  the  United 
States  or  from  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe.  During  the 
five  years  1919-1923  we  exported  an  average  of  $920,000,000  worth 
of  goods  annually  to  Latin  America,  principally  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  return,  those  countries  send  us  mostlj’  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs  that  we  can  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  or  not  at 
all.  Of  aggregate  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Latin  America, 
averaging  nearly  $1,150,000,000  a  year,  one-third  is  sugar,  one-sixth 
coffee,  and  one-fifth  minerals  and  fertilizer.  They  also  produce 
large  quantities  of  cereal  grains,  meat  and  dairy  products,  hides, 
wool,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  of  which  the  surplus  ])eyond  their  own 
needs  is  exported,  mostly  to  Europe.  Favored  by  abundance  of 
cheap  land  and  comparatively  cheap  labor,  these  industries  are 
growing  rapidly  and  must  sooner  or  later  affect  the  producers  of 
similar  articles  in  the  United  States,  either  by  entering  our  domestic 
markets  or  through  competition  in  foreign  markets. 

Further  expansion  of  our  commerce  with  these  countrit>s  may  result 
in  their  sending  its  wheat,  beef,  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  and  wool,  all  of 
which  our  own  farmers  can  produce;  but  it  seems  a  wiser  course,  and 
one  which  in  the  long  run  will  be  advantageous  to  both  sides,  for  them 
to  develop  exports  of  raw  materials  wliich  we  need  and  can  not  get  at 
home  and  which  some  of  them  have  in  abundance.  Many  regions  of 
Latin  America  have  excellent  hardwood  timber  far  in  excess  of  their 
owTi  needs  and  even  have  to  destroy  it  in  order  to  utilize  the  land  for 
agriculture.  So  far,  except  for  shipments  among  themselves,  their 
exports  of  forest  products  have  been  practically  confined  to  special 
woods,  such  as  mahogany,  Spanish  cedar,  lignum-vitae,  rosewood, 
greenheart,  tanning  and  dyeing  woods,  or  to  materials  other  than 
timber,  such  as  rubber,  nuts,  fibers,  barks,  resias,  and  gums.  In  1923 
timber  accounted  for  only  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Latin  America.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  these  countries  have  imported  from  the  United  States  and 
northern  Europe  much  of  the  lumber  they  needed  for  general 
construction. 

This  was  m)t  becaase  they  lack  satisfactory  timber  for  common 
ases,  but  becaase  there  has  not  been  sufficient  economic  incentive  to 
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causo  tlioin  to  develop  timber  industries.  Tlie  prineipal  consuming 
countries,  bavin"  abundant  supplies  of  softwoods  and  temperate 
hardwoods  near  at  hand,  have  not  needed  to  import  such  material 
from  the  Tropics.  At  the  same  time  the  tropical  countries  them¬ 
selves  have  been  such  small  iLsers  of  timber  that  the  installation  of 
large-scale  lumheriii"  operations  woxdd  rarely  pay,  while  their  com¬ 
paratively  sparse  population  could  he  more  profitably  employed  in 
raisin"  crops  and  producing  other  things  for  which  there  was  a 
demand.  It  has  been  <‘heaper,  therefore,  for  them  to  buy  the  low- 
priced  lumber  from  the  large-scale  operations  in  northern  coxintries. 
Similar  situations  have  not  been  rare  even  in  the  best  timber  regixxns 


('ourt«y  I’nitpd  States  Forrat  8cr\'ice 


HAl  LINO  MAHOOANY  U)(iS 

Many  regions  of  Latin  America  have  extvllenl  hardwiKxl  I  imlKT  forests  far  in  excess  of  their  own  needs,  so 
much  so  that  in  some  instancx-s  they  destroy  them  in  order  to  utilize  the  land  for  agriculture 


oi  the  I’nited  States.  A  hundred  years  ago  New  Orleans  consumetl 
large  quantities  of  white  pine,  shipped  down  the  river  from  New  York 
and  l^eniLsylvania,  and  it  is  even  recorded  that  cargoes  of  building 
lumber  were  shipped  into  Saginaw  Bay,  Mich.,  only  a  few  years 
before  that  district  became  the  principal  sawmill  center  of  the 
country. 

But  now  conditions  are  changing.  The  available  surpluses  of 
cheap  lumber  in  the  north  temperate  regions  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  such  important  coasuming  countries  as  France,  England,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  the  Netherlands  are  beginning  seriously  to  consider  drawing 
on  their  tropical  possessions  for  large  (piantities  of  industrial  and 
building  timber.  The  I’nited  Statas,  as  has  been  shown,  within  20  to 
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30  years  must  lill  a  considerable  proportion  of  her  needs  for  high- 
j;rade  hardwoods  by  importation.  In  the  tropical  countries  them¬ 
selves  railroads  are  bein"  extended,  and  agriculture,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  industries  are  devel()i)ing  rapidly  as  the  populations 
increase  and  capital  becomes  available,  and  their  owm  requirements 
for  timber  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  consequence.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  in  South  and  Central  America,  where  the  rapid 
expansion  of  recent  years  is  only  an  indication  of  what  will  probably 
lake  ])lace  on  a  much  greater  scale  during  the  next  quarter  century. 

THE  NEED  FOR  STUDY  OF  TROPICAI.  FOREST  RESOURCES 

The  timber  is  there  and  it  soon  will  be  needed.  The  biggest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  utilization  is  the  existing  lack  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  amounts  and  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
that  are  available  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  utilization 
that  will  be  recpiired.  If  it  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  volume  of  the  stand  must  be 
utilized  instead  of  the  e.xceedingly  small  percentage  cut  now  in  getting 
out  cabinet  woods.  To  do  this,  markets  must  be  developed  for  a 
large  number  of  species  now  unknown  to  consumei’s,  although  the 
|)roblem  is  not  as  complicated  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  tree  species  are  numbered  by  the  thousands.  A  large  majority 
of  these  species  are  of  little  or  no  significance,  either  because  of  small 
size  or  sparse  distribution,  and  in  many  localities  the  bulk  of  the 
timber  stand  consists  of  relatively  few  species.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
mon  for  hardwood  mills  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  region  of  the 
United  States  to  cut  from  20  to  30  different  species. 

Before  the  common  tropical  woods  can  take  an  important  place 
in  the  markets  of  this  country  or  of  Europe  thorough  studies  must 
be  made  to  determine  what  kinds  are  available  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  insure  a  steady  supply  over  a  fairly  long  period,  and  what  their 
phj’sical  properties  are,  and  the  peculiarities  that  must  be  considered 
in  manufacture,  seasoning,  and  utilization,  for  the  methods  commonl}' 
used  with  most  of  the  temperate  hardwoods  may  not  always  apply. 
Much  time  and  effort  will  also  be  required  to  educate  consumers  and 
create  a  demand  for  the  woods  that  will  justify  heavy  investment 
of  capital  in  large-scale,  long-term  lumber  operations  in  the  Tropics, 
for  such  operations  will  be  necessary  if  the  product  is  to  be  well 
manufactured  and  reasonably  low  in  price.  Transportation  facilities 
must  be  built,  special  macliinery  developed  and  employed  on  a  wide 
scale,  towns  and  industries  will  have  to  be  organized  to  insure  ade- 
(juate  sources  of  competent  labor,  and  local  manufactures  may  have 
to  be  established  to  utilize  the  low-grade  material  and  bj’-products 
which  can  not  be  marketed  profitably  in  a  raw  state.  It  is  higldy 
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desirable,  also,  that  studies  be  carried  on  to  determine  the  best 
methods  of  renewing,  perpetuating,  and  improving  the  tropical 
forests,  so  that  they  may  not  only  afford  permanent  supplies  of 
materials  required  by  the  world’s  industries  but  also  remain  as  con¬ 
tinuous  sources  of  wealth  to  the  countries  within  which  they  lie. 

All  these  things  can  not  be  accomplished  in  one  year,  or  even  in 
ten.  It  is  hardly  probable,  even  with  intensive  effort,  that  the 
tropical  woods  can  come  into  our  markets  in  billions  of  feet  in  much 
less  than  20  years.  By  that  time  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  need  all 
we  can  get. 

The  points  to  be  emphasized  are:  First,  if  our  hardwood  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  are  to  survive,  they  must  eventually  utilize  large 
quantities  of  timber  from  the  Tropics;  and,  second,  the  present  is 
none  too  soon  to  commence  laying  the  necessary  foundations  for 
such  utilization  in  the  future. 


COUNTRY  /. 


I 

For  many  years  the  Dominican  Republic  produced  scarcely 
enough  corn  to  supply  the  domestic  market.  Farmers  ex¬ 
pended  all  their  efforts  in  the  cultivation  of  other  crops, 
which  were  then  more  profitable,  and  even  the  Government, 
until  within  recent  years,  gave  no  serious  thought  to  the  possibilities 
of  cultivating  this  grain  in  sufficient  quantity  for  export.  However, 
intensive  propaganda  initiated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  the  Cibao,  and  carried  on  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Government  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
placed  the  Dominican  Republic  on  the  roll  of  corn-exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  being  the  first  foreign  markets  in  which 
Dominican  corn  has  been  placed  for  sale. 

The  Government  is  now  taking  ev’ery  care  to  prevent  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  corn  or  other  cereals  not  in  first-class  condition.  With  this 
purpose  in  view  law  No.  43  was  promulgated  October  21,  1924, 
creating  a  board  of  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  corn  and  other  cereals  for  export,  and  a  few  montlis  later, 
on  January  2,  192.'),  decree  No.  91  was  issued  forbidding  the  expor- 
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tation  of  corn  or  any  grain  in  a  condition  predisposing  it  to  damage 
by  insects,  or  to  fermentation,  mold,  or  decay.  Therefore  a  thorough 
fumigation  is  reejuired  prior  to  export,  without  which  no  product 
subject  to  injury  by  insects,  such  as  corn,  may  be  shipped.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  corn-producing  zone  exporters  handling  this  cereal  are 
providing  themselves  with  cleaning  machines,  as  cleaning  the  grain 
is  another  requirement  made  by  the  Government  before  export  is 
permitted. 

The  Government  is  fully  supported  in  these  efforts  to  develop  an 
export  trade  in  corn  by  the  exporters  themselves,  who  faithfully 
carry  out  all  regulations  in  the  realization  that  a  reputation  for  high 
quality  achieved  by  well-prepared  Dominican  products  redounds 
not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  but  to  their  own  as  well. 

In  the  year  1923  the  Dominican  Uepublic  exported  tlu:ough  various 
ports  3,498  tons  of  corn,  while  in  1924  this  figure  increased  to  approxi¬ 
mately  8,895  tons.  The  demand  from  the  importing  countries  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  and  in  view  of  the  diligent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominican  Government  and  the  producers  to  meet  this  demand,  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  very  shortly  the  Dominican  Republic  will 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  international  corn  export  trade. 

II 

THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  A  BRIEF  SURVEY  > 

The  Dominican  Republic,  which  has  an  area  of  53,000  square 
kilometers  (approximately  20,140  sfjuare  miles),  occupies  the  eastern 
part  and  two-thirds  of  the  extent  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo, 
the  remainder  being  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  This 
privileged  isle  is  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  second  in  size  only  to 
Cuba.  Its  climate  is  varied  and  ideal;  in  the  mountainous  sections 
the  moderate  temperatures  of  the  temperate  zone  rule,  while  the 
far-stretching  plains  run  the  gamut  of  the  tropical  zone. 

The  land  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  rivers  or  smaller 
streams,  the  most  important  being  the  Artibonito,  Yuna,  Yaque  del 
Norte,  Yaque  del  Sur,  Bao,  Ozama,  Nizao,  Ocoa,  Isabela,  and  Mao. 
Many  of  these  are  navigable  for  short  stretches  and  might  be  made 
so  for  greater  distances  with  some  slight  dredging  and  cleaning,  but 
such  work  has  never  been  attempted  except  on  a  short  section  of  the 
Ozama  River,  at  whose  mouth  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  is  located. 

The  Republic  possesses  numerous  natural  harbors  which  offer 
safety  to  the  vessels  sailing  the  turbulent  Caribbean,  which  bathes 
its  southern  shores,  or  navigating  the  Atlantic  along  the  northern 
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coast.  On  the  latter  the  best  ports  are  Manzanillo,  in  the  north¬ 
west,  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  the  magnificent 
inlets  of  Samana  Hay,  notable  for  their  great  depths  close  inshore. 
On  the  south  Las  ('alderas  and  Puerto  Ilermoso,  on  Ocoa  Bay,  should 
he  especially  mentioned.  In  addition  there  are  other  seminatural 
harbors  as  yet  insufficiently  improved  by  artificial  works  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  vessels  of  deep  draft,  such  as  Santo  Domingo,  Macorfs, 
and  La  Komana  in  the  south  and  Sanchez,  Sosiia,  and  Puerta  Plata 
in  the  north. 

Two  great  mountain  ranges,  l)esides  others  of  less  importance, 
sharply  divide  the  Kepuhlic  into  level  and  mountainous  terrain,  sub- 


► 


S.\XTO  noMINOO  CITY 

The  eapitul  of  the  Kepuhlie  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozania  River 


stantially  e(|ual  in  extent.  Some  peaks  of  these  fertile  mountain 
ranges,  the  highest  in  the  Antilles,  attain  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet. 
In  the  mountain  fastnesses  are  found  no  animals  or  insects  fatal  to 
man,  nor  does  the  country  suffer  from  those  pests  sind  plagues  which 
so  often  beset  growing  crops  in  les.s-favored  countries.  The  moun¬ 
tain  soil  is  excellent,  and  of  abounding  fertility  in  some  of  the  valleys. 
This,  however,  does  not  excel  that  of  the  plains,  which  in  general  is 
formed  of  alluvial  deposits,  sometimes  covered  by  a  layer  of  humus 
from  6  to  8  meters  deep,  as  in  the  Cibao  V’alley,  watered  by  the 
Yuna,  Camii,  Yaque,  and  Mao  Uivers  and  their  innumerable  and 
copious  tributaries. 
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Tlic  rainfall  is  suflicient  for  agriculture  in  the  Provinces  of  Pucrtt) 
Plata,  Moca,  Vega,  Seibo,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Francisco  de  Macoris 
and  part  of  that  of  Santo  Domingo,  hut  not  in  Santiago,  Monte 
('hristy,  and  Azua.  In  the  latter  Provinces,  however,  large  areas 
may  be  successfully  irrigated,  for  abundant  rivers  await  the  guiding 
hand  of  man. 

In  the  Republic  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that  only  a  tenth  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation,  this  being  almost  entirely  in  the  lowlands. 
There,  on  the  broad  plains,  are  found  the  few  sugar  plantations  and 
centrals  in  the  country  and  the  small  tracts  of  land  planted  to  cacao. 


Near  the  excellent  natural  harbor  of  Manzanillo,  in  Monte  C'risty 
Province,  there  is  a  great  plain,  4()0,0()()  or  .500,000  acres  in  extent. 


A  ('ACAO  PLANTATION  l.N  THK  OOMINICAN  KKPrBLK' 

Cacao  of  an  iiniLsually  high  grade  forms  one  of  the  most  important  exports  of  the  Republic 


whose  rich  earth,  now  absolutely  unproductive  because  of  lack  of 

rain,  might  easily  be  irrigated;  only  along  the  banks  of  the  Yauqe 

River,  which  has  a  flow  greater  than  20  cubic  meters  a  seeond,  some  , 

pasture  is  grown  for  stock.  The  price  of  this  land  is  to-day  .?5  or  .?0 

an  acre;  tracts  of  2.5,000  or  30,000  acres  could  be  purchased,  suitable 

for  the  cultivation  of  any  tropical  products  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  ^ 

if  the  land  were  supplied  with  the  water  which  it  now  lacks.  Sugar, 

cotton,  bananas,  cereals,  and  root  crops  grown  here  would  find  a 

ready  market  only  a  hundred  miles  away,  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  i 

since  both  are  heavy  importers  of  foodstuffs.  Moreover,  this  land, 

because  of  its  relative  proximity  to  the  New  York  market  (1,200 

miles),  might  be  profitably  used  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  of  which 
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such  enormous  quantities  are  consumed  in  that  center,  especially  in 
winter.  With  capital  and  skilled  management  this  region  could  be 
converted  into  a  new  California. 

The  Dominican  Kepublic  possesses  an  adequate  labor  supply,  the  f 
usual  daily  wage  being  between  50  and  (U)  centavos.  Most  of  the  [ 
laborers  are  natives,  but  when  the  season  arrives  when  they  desire  to  [ 
work  their  own  small  plot  of  land,  recourse  may  be  had  if  necessary  to  i 
the  abundant  supply  of  Haitian  labor. 

The  rich  mountain  lands,  virgin  since  the  time  of  the  coiupiest, 
have  a  wide  range  of  climatic  conditions,  which  would  permit  the 
successfid  cultivation  of  many  crops.  That  part  of  the  Cibao  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  commonly  called  the  sierra  | 


whose  altitude  varies  from  1,500  to  3,0t)0  feet,  would  be  especially 
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suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  of  which  the  fertile  soil  brings 
forth  a  bountiful  harvest. 

Some  of  these  mountain  lands  are  planted  to  coffee,  but  the  drop 
in  price  in  the  world  market  of  that  product  some  years  ago  discour¬ 
aged  its  producers,  who  gave  up  the  idea  of  setting  out  further  planta¬ 
tions.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  however,  there  are  mountains, 
such  as  Barahona  and  Maniel  in  the  south  and  Amaceyes  and  Moca 
in  the  north,  where  the  land  is  unsurpassable  for  the  coffee  tree. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  well-managed  farms,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  at  an  extensive  scientific  cultivation  of  the  coffee 
berry,  such  as  would  be  commensurate  with  the  quality  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Dominican  coffee.  Any  amount  of  suitable  land  may  be 
bought  at  a  maximum  price  per  acre  of  $.3. 
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Dominican  forests  contain  a  wealth  of  timber  well  adapted  to  con¬ 
struction  purposes  and  to  common  use,  as  well  as  of  the  more  valu¬ 
able  woods;  large  trees  of  the  justly  famed  Dominican  mahogany, 
espinillo,  which  is  a  variety  of  mimosa,  and  cedar  are  interspersed 
with  the  oak  and  pine.  Stands  of  the  last-named  tree  cover  an  area 
of  6,000  or  8,000  square  kilometers  (approximately  2,280  or  3,040 
square  miles),  awaiting  the  dredging  of  the  rivers  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railroads  indispensable  for  conveying  the  timber  to  the  sea- 
coast  at  moderate  cost. 

The  rivers,  all  of  which  have  their  source  in  the  mountains,  offer 
in  the  natural  fall  of  their  beds  opportunity  for  harnessing  their 
enei^y  with  little  difficulty,  but  their  waters  flow  uselessly  to  the  sea. 
As  if  nature  herself  wished  to  induce  us  to  make  use  of  that  “white 
coal”  which  she  has  so  prodigally  given  us,  she  has  created  imposing 
cataracts  to  facilitate  the  work  of  man,  such  as  the  falls  of  the  Jimenoa 
and  the  Inca.  For  instance,  the  Bao  River,  until  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Yaque  River,  is  a  copious  and  impetuous  torrent  whose 
enei^y  is  easily  available  for  conversion  into  electric  power.  Until 
the  present,  however,  these  streams  have  been  utilized  only  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  irrigation,  and  then  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  only  experimental. 

The  vital  necessity  of  beginning  these  improvements  on  an  import¬ 
ant  scale  is  keenly  felt,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  work  may  be  under¬ 
taken  when  nonnal  political  conditions  once  more  obtain  wnth  the 
constitution  of  a  definitive  government.  Such  a  government  will 
surely  endeavor  to  make  productive  our  many  natural  resources  to 
which,  for  manifold  reasons  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  wo 
have  hitherto  been  regrettably  indifferent. 

Everything  is  still  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  mineralogy,  although 
great  possibilities  exist  in  this  direction  also.  Save  for  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  exploitation  in  the  time  of  the  conquest,  nothing  has  been 
attempted,  but  nevertheless  many  are  our  rivers  whose  gold-laden 
sands  would  reward  placer  mining  conducted  after  the  Californian 
manner,  since  veins  for  other  methods  of  working  have  not  yet  been 
discovered.  It  would  be  prolix  to  enumerate  all  these  rivers,  but  the 
principal  ones  are  the  Ilaina,  Ocoa,  Mao,  Magua,  Amina,  Bao,  and 
Yaque. 

A  fairly  adequate  highway  system  supplies  land  communications; 
there  are  about  a  thousand  kilometers  of  roads,  some  macadamized 
and  others  paved  i^nth  asphalt.  Nevertheless,  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  preference  is  usually  given  to  water  communication,  carried  on 
by  small  national  coasting  vessels,  which  render  efficient  and  inex¬ 
pensive  service. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industry',  and  Agriculture  of  Santiago 
de  los  Caballeros,  the  institution  which  may  be  said  to  have  given 
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the  l)ost  proof  of  its  undorstaiidiH"  of  the  natioiuil  prol)leins  of  the 
Dominican  liepuhlic,  is  makiii"  meritorious  efforts  toward  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  promotion.  It  is  seekiii"  to  colonize  our  beautiful  mountains 
with  the  rural  dwellers  who  to-day  languish  on  the  plains,  where  lack 
of  rain  thwarts  their  efforts.  Fi.xin"  its  {jaze  upon  the  C'uhan  market, 
a  large  importer  of  cereals,  this  chamber  endeavors  to  standardize  the 
cultivation  of  certain  grains.  Moreover,  it  keeps  up  a  constant 
propaganda  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  our  produc¬ 
tion  in  general;  it  preaches  rotation  of  crops  to  cane  growers  in  the 
south,  to  cacao  planters  in  the  Provinces  of  Pacilicador,  Moca,  Vega, 
and  Seiho,  and  to  tobacco  growers  in  the  Province  of  Santiago;  it 
suggests  improvements  in  the  cutting  and  curing  of  tobacco,  since 


A  SECTION  OK  SANTIAGO  OF.  I.OS  CABAI.I.EKOS 
A  progressive  city  of  the  Domininin  liepuhlic 
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i  in  inherent  excellence  Dominican  tobacco  yields  to  none;  and  finally, 

the  chamber  maintains  an  information  service  to  answer  freely  and 
fully  any  fpiestion  addressed  to  it. 

^  Considering  the  richness  of  our  soil,  which  makes  our  country  an 

Eden;  our  geographic  location;  our  proximity  to  the  greatest  market 
in  the  world;  the  traflic  through  the  Panama  Canal;  our  cheap  and 

'  abundant  labor  supply;  our  delightful  climate  of  eternal  spring;  and 

the  proverbial  honesty  of  the  hospitable,  kindly  native,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  at  no  distant  day,  when  foreign  capital  has  become 
convinced  of  the  advantages  offered  by  our  countr}',  the  Dominican 
Republic  will  attain  the  position  marked  out  for  her  by  nature  in  the 
concert  of  ^nations. 


EUGEMIO  MARIA 


By  IsABKL  SnAKPE  SlIEPAKl) 

Tiik  nnmo  of  Eugenio  Maria  de  Ilostos  is  not  well  known,  at 
least  in  the  United  States,  yet  he  was  a  very  prominent 
figure  in  Spanish  America  during  the  last  three-cpiarters  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  being  closely  i<lentified  not  only 
with  the  affairs  of  Puerto  Kico  hut  also  with  those  of  (hd)a,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  ('Idle.  Ilis  great  ambition  was  the  ])olitieal  union 
of  the  Antilles,  or,  as  we  commonly  call  them,  the  West  Indies.  lie 
was  a  man  “of  pure  gohl, ”  consecrated  to  a  worthy  cause  which  he 
served  all  his  life. 

Ilis  birthplace  was  Puerto  Kico  when  it  was  still  under  Spanish 
rule.  At  the  age  of  13  he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  be  educated.  There 
he  studied  at  the  universities,  his  college  mates  being  men  who  after¬ 
wards  figured  ju’ominently  in  official  roles,  as  deputies  and  ministers, 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  the  ])ress.  Ilostos  bent  all  his  energies 
and  used  all  the  influence  he  could  bring  to  bear,  not  for  his  own 
advancement,  but  to  obtain  the  independence  of  (’uba  and  Puerto 
Kico.  He,  moreover,  took  part  with  Emilio  Castelar,  Salmeron,  and 
Pi  y  Margall  against  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  in  favor  of  a  republic 
for  vSpain. 

When  Uastelar  became  President  of  the  short-lived  Spanish  re¬ 
public,  Ilostos  and  some  other  Uul)an  patriots  insisted  that  he  grant 
Uuba  her  independence.  Uastelar  refused,  saying:  “I  am  first  of  all 
a  Spaniard,  then  a  republican.”  Whereupon  Ilostos  left  Madrid 
going  to  New  York,  where  he  gave  liimself  body  and  soul  to  the 
Uuban  revolution,  at  that  time  led  by  C^spedes.  Althougli  this 
course  meant  the  breaking  of  all  ties  with  Spain,  wdth  many  of  Ids 
friends,  and  the  downfall  of  all  his  hopes  and  ambitions,  Ilostos 
never  wavered. 

After  two  years  in  New  York  ho  left  for  Uuba  to  take  part  in  the 
war  there.  On  the  way  the  steamer  was  wrecked  but  his  life  was 
spared.  Later,  he  traveled  all  over  South  America  from  republic  to 
republic,  seeking  to  awaken  sympathy  for  the  Uuban  cause.  But 
he  had  no  money.  In  order  to  pay  his  way,  he  wrote  for  various 

>  Excerpts  taken  from  an  essiiy  by  Kuflno  Blanco-Fombona  on  Eugenio  Marfa  de  Ilostos  in  his 
Grandes  Eicriptories  de  America. 
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newspaj)ers  and  even  labored  with  Ids  hands.  Though  all  doors 
were  closed  to  him,  j’et  Ilostos  was  not  discouraged.  He  sj)ent  four 
j'ears  in  this  crusade  for  liberty,  and  wherever  he  went  used  his 
influence  for  the  good  of  that  country.  For  instance,  when  in 
Argentina  this  “aj)ostol  of  progress”  urged  the  importance  of  a 
trans-.Vndean  railway  from  Argentina  to  Chile.  Ilis  suggestion  was 


acted  upon  not  long  after,  and  the  first  locomotive  to  scale  the 
Andes  (between  Argentina  and  Chile)  bore  in  his  honor  the  name  of 
Eugenio  Maria  de  Ilostos. 

As  long  as  he  lived  he  was  the  benefactor  of  Spanish  America,  for 
he  carried  the  torch  of  learning  from  country  to  country.  He  was  a 
philosopher  and  a  sociologist,  an  eminent  critic,  and  also  wrote  an 
occasional  novel.  But,  like  Sarmiento,  he  was  primarily  an  educator, 
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although  he  had  received  a  more  scientific  preparation  than  Sarmiento, 
and  his  field  of  action  was  wider.  “Sarmiento  taught  Argentina; 
llostos  taught  all  South  America.” 

Hostos  was  an  original  and  careful  thinker,  and  he  knew  thoroughly 
all  of  South  America’s  social  and  constitutional  problems.  Like 
Andres  Jiello,  he  was  patient,  conscientious,  and  logical.  As  ho  was 
also  an  ehxjuent  speaker  and  his  ideas  brilliant,  he  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  his  hearers. 

Hostos,  like  many  men  of  genius,  was  many-sided.  He  was  highly 
artistic,  and  a  musical  compositor  of  some  note.  When  but  25  years 
of  age  he  published  his  first  novel,  called  La  Pere<irinaci6n  de  Bayodn. 
Of  this  that  eminent  Spaniard,  Don  Pedro  de  Alarcon,  said:  “There 
are  j)ages  in  the  Pereyrinacion  which  I  can  never  forget.”  This 
novel  was  similar  in  scheme  to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom's 
Uahin,  and  similarly  was  written  with  a  jiurpose — that  of  defending 
the  exploited  colonists  of  the  Antilles  by  Spain. 

The  disinterestedness  of  his  life  ami  work — “  that  saintly  mania  to 
give  himself  to  be  consumed  on  the  altai-s  of  justice” — give  to 
Hostos,  as  to  Jose  Marti,  the  ('uban  patriot,  his  brother  in  high 
ideals,  the  seal  of  greatness  only  merited  by  apostles  and  heroes. 

As  an  accredited  literary  critic  there  remains  as  proof  his  masterly 
stud}’  of  Hamlet.  Nothing  so  fine  of  its  kind  had  ever  been  written 
in  the  Spanish  language.  No  one,  not  even  Goethe  himself,  under¬ 
stood  and  exjdained  so  well  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  and  the  soul 
of  Hamlet.  I  but  repeat  Ilufino  Blanco-Fombona  in  saying  that 
Hostos,  the  talented  sage  writing  in  a  small  and  distant  republic 
hidden  in  a  nook  of  the  Andes,  has  thrown  more  light  on  that 
immortal  work  and  analyzed  with  greater  penetration  the  soul  of  its 
protagonist  than,  for  example,  Lessing  or  anyone  else.  Thirty  years 
after  Hostos  had  published  in  Santiago  de  Chile  his  analysis  of 
Hamlet,  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
Hostos,  analyzed  the  character  of  Hamlet,  using  in  many  places  the 
same  phraseology.  This  would  seem  to  be  more  than  a  mere  coinci¬ 
dence;  although  he  does  not  say  so,  he  was  conversant  with  the  work 
of  Hostos. 

An  interesting  side  light  is  thrown  by  Blanco-Fombona  on  the 
domestic  life  of  Hostos.  He  tells  us  that  Hostos  had  six  sons,  and 
that  when  they  were  small  he  used  to  put  them  to  sleep  by  singing 
them  lullabys  of  his  own  composition.  He  always  had  a  (’’hristmas 
tree  for  them,  and  their  birthdays  were  duly  celebrated  with  charades, 
fireworks,  music,  and  Chinese  .shadow  jiictures.  There  were,  more¬ 
over,  theatrical  representations  in  which  the  children  took  part,  the 
plays  being  written  by  him.  The  names  of  some  of  these  were 
^Quien  Presided  (Who  Leads);  El  Cumpleaiios  (The  Birthday);  La 
Enfermiza  (The  Sick  Girl),  and  El  Naranjo  (The  Orange  Tree). 
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Of  the  integrity  of  his  character  we  have  a  glimpse  in  the  following 
anecdote.  When  he  was  in  Peru  working  for  the  cause  of  Cuban 
freedom  the  project  of  the  great  Oroya  Railway  was  under  discussion. 
A  well  known  railway  contractor  called  on  Ilostos  and,  knowing  the 
great  influence  of  Ilostos,  offered  him  a  million  francs  toward  secur¬ 
ing  Cuban  independence  if  he  would  recommend  to  the  Government 
the  project  he  favored.  But  Ilostos,  being  the  honorable  man  he 
was,  finding,  after  he  had  studied  the  plans,  that  they  would  he 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Peru,  refused  the  million  francs, 
although  at  that  very  time  he  was  earning  his  daily  bread  by  writing 
for  the  daily  papers. 

Blanco-Fombona  describes  Eugenio  Marfa  Ilostos  as  being  “phys¬ 
ically  of  middle  Stature,  having  melancholy  gray  eyes,  a  long  some¬ 
what  aquiline  nose,  a  magnificently  developed  forehead,  a  gray  heard, 
and  iron-gray  hair.”  This  was  in  1899,  in  Caracas,  where  Rufino 
Blanco-Fombona  met  him. 


PAN 


AMERICAN 

CONGRESS 


By  Guillermo  A.  Siierwell 
Secretary  General,  Inter  American  High  Commission 

I  ^IIE  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  was  held  in 
I  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  from  December  20,  1924,  to 
1  January  6  of  this  year.  Both  in  program  and  main  trends 
of  thought  it  continued  the  work  of  the  First  and  Second 
Scientific  Congresses  held  respectively  in  Santiago,  Chile,  and  in 
Washington. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  simitar  circumstances,  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  Jis  to  whether  the  Lima  Congress  was  a  success  or  failure. 
Those  of  us  who  have  so  many  times  heard  the  word  “failure”  after 
every  Pan  American  conference  have  reached  the  stage  of  holding  the 
pessimists  in  hut  light  esteem,  and,  although  not  permitting  blind 
enthusiasm  to  run  away  with  us,  we  are  content  to  leave  final  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  future.  In  anticipation  of  this  decision,  however,  it 
may  he  asserted  that  neither  this  Congress,  nor  any  of  those  preceding 
it,  nor  any  of  those  to  come,  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase 
which  will  justly  describe  all  its  labors.  In  every  congress  some 
decisions  are  reached  by  a  general  consensus  of  opinion,  and  because 
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they  express  the  general  feeling,  they  bear  within  themselves  fertile 
seed  which  comes  to  fruition  in  the  development  of  thought  currents 
or  the  establishment  of  beneficent  institutions.  Other  propositions 
fail,  either  because  they  are  not  feasible,  because  of  their  very  nature 
per  se,  or  because  conditions  at  the  time  will  not  permit  their  transla¬ 
tion  into  action.  Finally,  still  others,  which  apparently  receive  the 
approval  of  the  congress,  may  be  said  to  be  stillborn,  because  that 
approval  was  due  to  haste,  deference  to  others,  or  to  matters  foreign 
to  the  (lucstion  in  hand.  All  these  things  occurred  at  the  Third  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress. 

Moreover,  in  passing  judgment  upon  this  Congress,  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  it  was  held  under  adverse  circumstances,  since  it 
followed  the  splendid  Jiestas  with  which  Peru,  and  the  entire  world 
with  her,  celebrated  in  Lima  the  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho. 
Although  the  receptions  were  over,  the  echo  of  the  festivities  was  still 
heard,  and  the  fatigued  mind  was  slow  to  comprehend  the  importance 
of  that  great  inter-American  assembly.  But  in  surroundings  still 
illumined  by  the  marvels  of  the  centenary  the  Congress  did  not  at 
first  arouse  the  interest  which  would  otherwise  have  been  its  meed. 
Nevertheless,  there  took  place  in  that  body  an  interchange  of  ideas 
which,  as  the  complete  record  of  the  Congress  will  show,  will  reveal 
to  the  world  that  labor  productive  of  results  was  there  performed, 
labor  whose  importance  will  be  more  justly  appreciated  with  the 
passing  of  time. 

The  Peruvian  Government  offered  to  the  foreign  delegates  that 
delightful  hospitality  which  distinguishes  the  noble  land  of  Peru  and 
its  race  of  hidalgos.  Nothing  was  neglected  which  might  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  the  delegates  or  afford  them  a  channel  for  the  full 
and  free  expression  of  their  ideas.  Dr.  Augusto  B.  Leguia,  President 
of  the  Republic;  Dr.  Alberto  Salomon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
President  of  the  Scientific  Congress  and  chief  of  the  Peruvian  delega¬ 
tion;  the  other  members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet;  Dr.  Jos6  J.  Bravo, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Congress,  and  his  assistants,  as  well  as  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  university,  scientific  and  social 
circles,  did  everything  in  their  power  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
meetings. 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  there  were  discordant  notes,  for 
these  are  never  lacking.  The  delegate  who,  without  sufficient 
authority,  presents  inadmissible  papers;  who,  in  search  of  notoriety, 
indulges  in  futile  discussion;  who  apparently  has  no  other  object  than 
to  parade  his  knowledge ;  who  drags  in  extraneous  questions  or  matters 
embarrassing  to  discuss;  who  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  to  foment 
international  discord;  who  makt*s  statements  so  that  they  may 
redound  to  his  benefit  in  his  own  country;  and  those  suffering  from 
other  weaknesses  too  many  to  enumerate  were  present  at  this 
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(\)ngrc‘ss,  as  they  arc  at  all  similar  assemblages.  There  were  empty 
ami  tedious  discourses;  radical  and  even  unbalanced  ideas  were 
propounded;  then*  were  even  some  who  could  find  nothing  good  in 
the  transactions.  But  all  this  is  not  new  nor  is  it  the  last  time  it 
will  happen. 

Whoever  wishes  to  judge  the  results  of  this  Congress  should  read 
carefully  the  149  resolutions  which  were  approved;  and  after  winnow¬ 
ing  therefrom  the  abundant  chaff  he  must  know  how  to  recognize 
the  value  of  the  remaining  grain.  Although  the  (|uantity  of  this 
grain  be  small,  it  is  not  so  insignificant  but  that  it  permits  those  who 
took  part  in  this  Congress  to  be  pleased  and  proud  to  have  shared  in 
its  labors. 

Tlic  Congress  consisted  of  nine  sections,  which  were  divi<led  into 
subsections,  as  follows: 

Fikst  Skctiox 

Atilhroimlogical  anti  Historical  Sciences 

SIBSECTIONS 

1.  .XiithropoloRv.  4.  History  of  America. 

2.  Arciieology  and  Prehi.storic  Researcli.  5.  History  of  Peru. 

3.  Ktlinograpliy  and  Ktlmology.  Folk¬ 

lore. 


Seco.nd  Section 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences 

SUBSECTIONS 

1.  Pure  Mathematics.  Rational  Mechanics.  Mathematical  Physics. 

2.  Astronomy.  Celestial  Mechanics.  Geodesy.  Tcrre.strial  Physics.  Meteor¬ 

ology.  Seismology. 

3.  General  Physics.  Physical  Chemi.stry.  Crystallography. 

4.  Inorganic,  organic,  and  analytical  chemistry. 

5.  General  and  Regional  Physical  Geography.  Climatology.  Explorations. 

Oceanography.  General  and  Regional  Geology.  Paleogeography.  Pa¬ 
leontology.  Mineralogy.  Petrography. 

Thikd  Section 

Mining,  Metallurgy,  Economic  Geology  and  Applied  Chemistry 

SUBSECTIONS 

1.  Econonuc  Geology.  General  and  de.scriptive  studies  of  deposits  of  solid, 

liipiid  and  ga.seous  combustibles,  and  of  mineral  and  metalliferous  deposits, 
esjHJcially  of  rare  metals.  Applications  of  geology  to  engineering  and 
industry. 

2.  Miidiig.  Exploration  and  exploitation  of  deposits. 
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:i.  Applications  of  chemistry  to  engineering  and  industry.  Industries  based  on 
chemistry  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances. 

4.  Metallurgy  in  general  and  in  relation  to  the  various  metals,  by  hydraulic, 

ekftric,  and  other  crushing  methods.  Preparation  of  ore  and  combustibles. 

5.  Mining  and  industrial  legislation.  Tuxes  on  mines  and  industries.  Con¬ 

servation  of  natural  resources. 

t).  Mining  and  industrial  economics.  Statistics,  commerce,  prices,  markets. 
Fourth  Section 
Engineering 
SUBSECTIONS 

1.  Communications.  5.  Sanitation. 

2.  Irrigation.  6.  Industry. 

.3.  .Architecture  and  Construction.  7.  Military  Engineering. 

4.  Maritime  and  River  Works.  S.  Electricity  and  Mechanics. 

Fifth  Section 

Medicine  and  Public  Health 

sub.sections 

1.  Social  Medicine.  .3.  Laboratory  Investigations. 

2.  Medicine  and  Medical  Clinics.  (5.  Dentistry. 

3.  Surgery  and  Surgical  Clinics.  7.  Pharmacy. 

4.  Public  Health,  Stati.stics  and  De¬ 

mography. 

Sixth  Section 

Hiological  Sciences  and  Agriculture 
subsections 

1.  General  Biology.  5.  .Agriculture. 

2.  General  and  .Applied  Zoology.  6.  .Agricultural  Industries. 

3.  Zootechnics.  7.  .Agricultural  Education. 

4.  General  and  applied  Botaii)’. 

Seventh  Section 

Private,  Public,  and  I nternatianal  Law 
subsections 

1.  Civil  Law.  i  4.  Public  and  private  international  law. 

2.  Commercial  Law.  1  5.  Penal  law.  Criminology. 

3.  Mining,  industrial  and  agricultural  |  6.  Political  law. 

law.  I 

Eighth  Section 
Economic  and  Social  Sciences 
subsections 

1.  Political  Economy  and  Economic  I  3.  Finance  and  Financial  Legislation. 

Legislation.  I  4.  Statistics. 

2.  Social  F^conomy  and  Social  Legisla-  H.  Sociology  and  .Anthropogeography. 

tion. 
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1.  Primary  Kdacation. 

2.  Secondary  Educatum. 

:i.  University  Education. 

4.  Normal  Education. 

I  can  not  say  yvhat  happened  in  all  the  sections,  nor  could  anyone 
until  after  study  of  the  Final  Act,  ■which  at  this  writin"  has  not  yet 
been  published.  I  can  say,  however,  that  papers  on  juridical,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  social  topics  were  pri'sented  to  the  ('ongress  which  won  very 
favorable  comment,  not  only  from  delegate's  hut  from  the  public  at 
large,  and  elissertations  on  other  subjects  gave  rise  to  the  publication 
of  comment  revealing  the  deep  impri'ssion  created  thereby.  But,  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  labor  of  the  ('ongress  can  not  he  adequately 
judged  until  later.  Every  provisional  judgment  which  might  he 
made  to-day  would  have  to  he  based  on  the  rt'solutions  appearing  in 
the  Final  Act. 

During  the  time  the  Congress  was  in  session  various  eminent  dele¬ 
gates  lectured  in  theaters  and  other  special  halls,  not  only  making 
known  the  scientific  advances  of  their  respective  countries  hut  con¬ 
tributing  very  po'werfully  to  the  bonds  of  solidarity  between  American 
nations  by  promoting  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  science 
is  a  common  heritage  of  all  humanity,  and  that,  just  as  we  are  all 
henefiteil  by  the  contributions  of  others  to  the  development  of  science, 
so  we  also  feel  the  satisfaction  of  serving  mankind  when  we  can  make 
a  contribution,  modi'st  though  it  may  he,  to  the  store  of  human 
knowledge. 


Ninth  Section 
Education 

8CBSECTION8 

I  Iiidii.strial  and  Commercial  Eduea- 

I  lion. 

i  G.  .Artistic  Education. 
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TIIK  HOrSK  OF  SIMON  BOLlVAR 


By  Ciipt.  C.  A.  Willoughby 
Military  Attache,  Legation  of  the  United  State.'i,  Caracas,  Venezuela 

ON  Decolubor  9  an  imposing  gathering  of  statesmen,  soldiers, 
and  citizens  of  the  great  Republics  of  South  America 
assembled  in  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of 
Ayacucho — the  culminating  victory  in  their  great  struggle 
for  independence. 

On  that  day  the  lieroie  figures  of  that  epic  period,  Miranda,  San 
Martin,  Sucre,  and  the  great  Simon  Bolivar,  were  foremost  in  men’s 
minds.  And  as  the  years  roll  by,  these  splendid  shadows  loom  larger 
and  larger.  In  a  world  of  material  progress  and  technical  perfection, 
these  martyrs  of  ideas  obtain  a  special  significance.  Self-denial  and 
constant  sacrifice  to  purely  moral  jirincijiles  have  placed  these  men 
on  a  pedestal  of  immortality,  while  the  moral  value  of  their  example, 
the  inspiration  of  their  splendid  achievements,  are  universally 
recognized. 

A  pious  generation  have  combined  to  perpetuate  their  memory  in 
marble  and  bronze.  Intelligent  governments  have  discharged  a 
noble  duty  in  creating  museums  or  preserving  buildings  and  relics 
connected  with  the  life  of  these  great  men.  The  North  American 
has  Mount  Vernon,  while  the  Republics  of  the  South  look  with 
rev'erence  to  an  old  colonial  mansion  in  Venezuela — the  ancestral 
home  of  Simon  Bolivar. 

The  magic  toucli  of  Bolivar’s  fame  would  lend  significance  to  any 
place  where  he  lived  and  worked,  hut  this  house  is  more  than  a  his¬ 
toric  relic — it  has  become  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Spanish  colonies. 

The  original  plan  aimed  merely  at  the  faithful  restoration  of  the 
birthplace  of  Bolivar  as  a  historic  reconstruction  and  a  museum  of 
personal  relics  of  the  great  man,  a  treasure  house  of  pious  collection. 
The  actual  achievement,  however,  has  gone  far  beyond  the  original 
and  modest  intention.  A  liberal  gov'ernment,  the  patient  research 
of  historians,  and  the  genius  of  an  able  artist  have  combined  to  create 
a  potential  work  of  art,  the  value  of  which  is  equally  divided  between 
historic  association  and  great  esthetic  charm. 
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Caracas,  the  birthplace  of  Bolivar,  is  a  curious  hleud  of  the  luoilerii 
with  the  stately  charm  of  the  colonial  period.  The  claiifting  of 
electric  street  cars  jars  throujth  the  <;reen,  sleejn*  silence  of  (piaint 
parks  anil  plazas.  Old  colonial  houses,  huge  mahogany  doors, 
heavily  studded  with  enonnous  brass  knobs,  the  arahes(|ue  of  iron 
grills  through  which  gleam  the  green  and  gold  of  rose  gardens  in 
interior  patios  doze  tranquilly  in  the  midsummer  heat. 

The  stately  columns  of  old  churches,  the  dim,  cool  twilight  of  the 
cathedral,  is  pierced  by  shafts  of  iridescent  sunbeams  filtering  through 
stained-glass  windows  to  fall  glowing  on  the  gorgeous  red  brocade  of 
a  cardinal’s  canopy.  The  murmurous  chanting  of  the  priest,  the 
fluttering  of  fans  like  so  many  butterflies,  the  profile  of  pretty  criollas 
against  the  lace  tracery  of  the  mantilla,  the  romantic  glamor  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  is  still  in  the  air,  like  a  faint  perfume— and  this 
echo  of  a  charming  past  has  been  caught  and  fi.xed  forever  in  the 
walls  of  the  house  of  Simon  Bolivar. 

The  house  is  located  in  Calle  Sur  1,  San  Jacinto  a  Trapozos  No.  22, 
in  the  municipal  district  of  the  cathedral. 

Its  plan,  fittings,  and  interior  arrangements  are  typical  of  the 
luxurious  colonial  mansion,  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Mahogany  and  cedar  shuttei’s,  elegantly  carved;  joists 
and  rafters  of  the  finest  hardwood,  waxed  or  polished;  solid  mahogany 
furniture  with  delicate  inlay  patterns;  elaborately  carved  four- 
poster  beds;  a  dignified  dining  room — all  these  are  eloquent  reminders 
of  that  classic  period. 

The  old  woodwork  was  carefully  scraped  and  repaired,  patched 
in  spots  when  required.  Practically  every  piece  of  furniture  is 
authentic,  if  not  of  Bolfv’ar’s  family,  certainly  of  the  same  period. 

There  are  spacious  halls,  a  fine  courtyard  or  patio  with  the  huge 
stone  font  in  which  Bolivar  was  baptized,  the  old  corral  and,  perhaps 
the  most  entrancing,  a  still,  little  garden,  green  and  gold,  seen  through 
a  perfect  Spanish  archway. 

The  Bolivars  were  rich  plantation  owners,  aristocrats  in  their 
community.  Bolivar’s  grandfather  was  Lieut.  Gen.  Don  Juan 
Bolivar  y  Villegas;  his  mother,  Dona  Maria  de  la  Concepcion  Palacios 
y  Blanco — the  best  blood  of  the  country,  of  very  distinguished  lineage. 

This  family  had  the  taste  and  the  means  to  live  well.  They  built 
well.  The  house  is  remarkably  substantial.  Even  to-day  it  would 
commanil  attention  for  its  comfort,  solidity,  and  size.  To  the  credit 
of  its  architect  it  should  be  noted  that  it  suiwived  the  earthquake  of 
October  21,  1766,  that  of  March  26,  1812 — for  Bolivar  and  Venezuela 
of  most  tragic  consequences — and,  recently,  the  shock  of  October 
29,  1900. 
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'Pile  house  is  authentic.  In  a  musty  volume  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  trembling  hand  of  an  old  priest,  Dr.  Luis  Jose  Vargas, 
entered  a  record  of  the  faithful  communion  of  his  parishioners; 

Folio  9. — A.  D.  1759 

“San  Jacinto  a  Trapozos,  ('asa  de  Don  Vicente  Bolivar,  etc.” 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  the  servants,  the 
slaves,  and  a  detailed  record  of  baptism  and  communion  of  each 
person. 

Don  Vicente  Bolivar  is  the  father  of  the  great  Simon  Bolivar. 

The  idea  of  acipiiring  this  house  as  a  national  shrine  had  long  been 
ripening  when,  in  1876,  President  Guzman  Blanco  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty — “  only  to  keep  it  in  custody,  as  I  have  collected  a  thousand  other 
priceless  relics  before  I  secured  this  veritable  treasure,  which  I  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  National  Museum.”  (Letter  to  Directors  of  the 
Press,  Caracas,  February,  1889.)  The  revolution  of  the  ensuing, 
stormy  years  put  every  civic  project  temporarily  into  the  background. 
However,  with  the  advent  of  a  new  regime,  in  1908,  the  house  of 
Bolivar  became  the  center  of  a  patriotic  movement  guided  by  the 
“Sociedad  Patriotica,”  which  initiating  a  popular  subscription  finally 
bought  the  house. 

Although  the  sum  required  was  considerable — 1 14,0(M)  bolivars — the 
cost  of  repairs,  interior  decorations,  collection  of  genuine  anticpies, 
the  fine  details  of  wood  carving,  etc.,  amounted  to  a  much  greater 
sum.  The  heavy  expenses  incident  to  this  work  were  carried  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  President  of  Venezuela,  took  an  active 
interest  in  furthering  the  reconstruction.  In  the  midst  of  a  political 
upheaval  which  must  have  demanded  all  of  his  attention,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  found  time  to  promote  a  jnirely  esthetic  project.  The  present 
state  of  artistic  beauty  of  the  house  of  Bolivar  is  directly  due  to  his 
initiative  since  the  able  artist,  Tito  Salas,  who  is  now  engaged  in  a 
series  of  splendid  mural  decorations  received  his  training  at  the  Beaux 
Arts  with  the  benevolent  aid  of  the  President. 

The  reconstruction  in  its  technical  aspects  was  based  upon  careful 
historical  study  and  the  close  inspection  of  many  old  houses  of  the 
same  period,  to  ascertain  details  of  construction  and  design.  This 
work  was  done  by  a  committee  composed  of  Vicente  Lecuna,  the 
brothers  Malausena,  and  the  architect  Alejandro  Chataing.  Doctor 
Lecuna  is  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  but  the  dry  precision 
of  financial  operations,  however,  has  not  dimmed  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  historical  research.  Doctor  Lecuna  is  an  authority  on 
Bolivar  and  a  well-known  historical  writer. 
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The  ac(juisition  of  the  house  was  a  most  ereditahle  patriotic  "esture, 
hut  merely  a  gesture.  The  old  mansion  was  only  a  shell,  hut  the 
reconstruction  was  to  breathe  life  into  it,  to  give  it  a  soul. 

Now  the  problem  of  reconstruction  was  not  only  one  of  historic 
fidelity  but  also  of  esthetic  hannony,  and  the  interior  decoration 
amply  demonstrati's  the  fidelity  with  which  the  solution  has  been 
worked  out  with  relation  to  both  these  factors.  Further  testimony  is 
found  in  the  following  quotation  from  Depons,  T.  Ill,  page  73,  whose 
description  of  the  interior  of  a  wealthy  colonial  house  might  have  been 
made  on  the  spot,  and  whose  sala  of  1750  is  the  sala  as  it  looks  to-day, 
resurrected  from  a  period  more  coloi-ful  than  our  own: 

There  you  eaii  see  fsorfieous  mirrors.  Heavy  eurtains  of  purple  damask  in  the 
windows  and  doorways.  Chairs  and  sofas  of  solid  mahogany,  with  leather  or 


THE  “lIOrSE  OF  BOLIVAR,”  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA 
The  main  patio 


tapestry  .seats,  embroidered  in  gold  or  embo.ssed  designs;  four-poster  betls,  with 
gold-incru.sted  carvings  and  silk  eurtains  anti  hand-embroidered  pillow  slips. 
There  is  usually,  however,  only  one  bed  fitted  in  this  luxurious  fashion — the 
nuptial  coueh. 

There  are  tables  with  gilt  legs,  carved  ehe.sts,  and  fine  oriental  carpets  in  the 
principal  .sala,  where  the  best  furniture  is  kept.  The  sofa  is  usually  at  one  end  of 
the  spacious  hall  with  a  heavy  chair  at  each  side,  facing  an  alcove  with  the  gala  bod. 
A  curious  custom  is  to  leave  the  doors  of  this  alcove  open  on  days  of  great  fos- 
tivity,  etc. 

The  present  facade  has  been  done  in  marble — the  error  of  a 
devoted  mother  who  drt'sses  her  favorite  child  a  trifle  too  lavishly. 
The  doorway  is  genuine,  a  huge  hardwood  gate,  stiulded  with  brass 
bosses,  opened  to  its  full  width  on  special  occasions  only,  while  a  nar¬ 
row,  small  door  is  cut  into  the  larger  one  for  daily  use. 
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Tlic  lirst  glimpse  on  entering  is  that  of  the  main  patio,  around 
whi<th  are  grouped  the  principal  rooms.  The  patio  is  stone  paved. 
In  the  center  is  the  huge  granite  font  already  mentione<l,  the  baptismal 
font  of  Bolivar.  The  details  of  the  windows,  iron-barred  and  done  in 
finely  carved  cedar  wood,  are  noteworthy.  The  gray  marble  columns 
are  perhaps  the  only  error  in  design.  They  are  certainly  not  colonial. 

On  the  right  is  the  “main  gallery,”  a  long  hut  narrow  hall,  which 
used  to  he  subdivided  into  smaller  rooms  and  is  now  the  Museum  of 
Bolivar.  Here  are  exhibited  in  glass  cases  relics  of  Bolivar — his 
riding  coat  and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Here  also  are 
found  a  fine  old  gold-incrusted  commode,  old  colonial  chairs  with 
leather  seats,  and  four  important  paintings  by  Salas — “Bolivar’s 
Meeting  with  Paez,”  the  “  Naval  Expedition  to  Margarita,”  the  tragic 
“Flight  from  Caracas  in  1814,”  and  the  “Battle  of  Araure.” 

On  the  left  is  the  “main  sala”  and  the  alcove  with  the  bed  of  Simon 
Bolivar.  This  apartment  was  usually  the  most  luxurious  of  all 
colonial  rooms.  There  are  to  he  found  the  precious  brocade  curtains, 
the  finest  furniture,  exactly  as  Depons  described  it.  The  details  of 
the  ceiling  are  very  interesting,  including  finely  carved  cedar  and 
mahogany  rafters,  carved  and  gilt  bases  for  the  crystal  chandeliers, 
in  the  form  of  a  full-rayed  sun;  the  shutters  of  the  windows  are  rich 
in  graceful,  baroque  scrollwork;  the  well-known  sofa  is  seen,  and  fine 
examples  of  colonial  armchairs.  The  most  important  feature  of  this 
room  are  the  mural  decorations  by  Tito  Salas,  about  which  I  shall 
speak  later. 

There  are  a  number  of  smaller  rooms  in  this  wing,  all  of  which 
contain  interesting  furniture  of  the  period,  old  paintings  in  fine  gilt 
frames,  and  wall  lamps  with  thin  glass  chimneys  and  crystal  pendants. 
The  walls  have  frescoed  wainscoting  in  the  colorful  patterns  of  the 
period. 

The  dining  room  is  interesting.  The  table  is  very  handsome,  of 
solid  mahagony,  with  heavy  carved  lion  legs.  On  the  right  of  the 
dining  room  are  the  archives  of  Bolivar,  authentic  documents  bound 
in  pale-brown  leather  bindings. 

One  of  the  loveliest  features  of  the  house  is  an  interior  garden, 
opening  from  a  stone-paved  patio  with  a  small  fountain. 

While  one  remains  in  the  cool  shadows  of  the  corridor  and  the 
dining  room,  the  brilliant  sun  etches  every  detail  of  the  delicate 
Spanish  archway  into  the  green  stillness  of  this  little  garden. 

The  old  hand-wrought  lantern  vibrates  slightly  in  the  breeze  and 
the  fountain  murmurs  ceaselessly — an  enchanted  spot.  One  can 
almost  hear  the  rustling  of  silk  dresses,  the  patter  of  French  heels, 
and  the  faint  laughter  of  lovely  women  of  another  day.  *  *  ♦ 
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In  the  conception  of  the  house  of  BoKvar  as  an  entity,  an  artistic 
unit,  there  is  one  other  element  of  equal  importance  with  the  archi¬ 
tectural  and  historical  features;  namely,  the  mural  decorations  by 
the  distinguished  Venezuelan  artist,  Tito  Salas. 

The  Government  decree  of  March  19,  1910,  stated  thus  briefly 
the  requirements  in  this  direction: 

Art.  6.  Acquired  for  the  nation  by  popular  subscription,  the  house  of  Sim6n 
Bolivar  will  be  restored  with  the  utmost  fidelity  to  its  state  in  the  year  1783. 
The  Museum  of  Bolivar  will  be  established  in  this  venerable  mansion,  the  wall 
space  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  frescos  depicting  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Father  of  the  Country. 

This  brief  administrative  order  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  brilliant 
paintings. 

Tito  Salas  is  young.  That  means  enthusiasm  in  work,  an  impetu¬ 
ous  freshness  of  design.  Some  people  have  criticized  him  for  capri¬ 
cious  fitfulness.  This  is  absurd.  He  does  not  work  at  fixed  office 
hours.  The  spark  of  artistic  inspiration  is  not  as  regular  as  the 
ignition  in  a  gasoline  motor. 

However,  the  number  of  his  paintings  and  the  heroic  size  of  his 
canvas  indicate  that  he  is  steadily  producing.  It  takes  work  to  fill 
in  a  space  13  by  24  feet. 

Salas  is  essentially  a  colorist.  The  hot  sun  of  the  tropics,  the 
brilliant  blue  of  the  Caribbean,  glow  in  his  work.  Perhaps  this  is 
natural  in  a  son  of  Venezuela. 

As  a  rule  the  colorist  is  apt  to  be  a  careless  or  deficient  draftsman. 
In  the  application  of  color  masses,  in  the  quest  for  effect — impres¬ 
sionism— the  design  sometimes  suffers. 

This  does  not  apply  to  Salas.  His  sense  of  rich  coloring  is  coupled 
with  an  anatomic  precision  and  the  solid  workmanship  of  accurate 
design,  a  rather  rare  combination.  There  are  splendid  studies  of  the 
nude,  an  easy  mastery  of  lines  in  most  of  the  mural  decorations  in 
which  the  figures  are  more  than  life-size,  of  very  difficult  proportions. 

I  have  in  mind  the  “Landing  of  Columbus,”  and  particularly  the 
allegoric  “Las  Casas,”  the  splendid  bodies  of  savages  flung  against 
Spaniards  in  steel  helmet  and  breastplate,  a  composition  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  movement  and  action. 

Salas  will  attack  a  canvas  22  by  13  feet  without  a  preliminary 
sketch,  or  detailed  study,  or  metric  division  of  space,  or  space  control. 
He  generally  fills  in  the  hastiest  outline  on  the  spot,  working  from 
models  for  each  individual  figure  in  the  composition.  This  is  dan¬ 
gerous  in  many  respects,  because  a  piecemeal  execution  tends  to  a 
disjointed,  erratic  product.  Salas’s  finished  work,  however,  is  excep¬ 
tionally  harmonious  and  sustains  the  principal  motive  or  idea  with 
the  greatest  discipline. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  what  I  term  the  “  intellectual  quality” 
of  his  work.  His  compositions  are  not  only  form  and  color,  but  go 
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Upper:  The  dininK  room,  furnished  in  solid  mahogany 
Lower:  The  alcove  adjoining  the  main  salon,  with  Bolivar’s  bed 
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beyond  to  purely  spiritual  elements.  In  the  mere  portrayal  of  a 
historic  action,  for  example,  the  “Emigration  from  Caracas,  1814,” 
a  recital  of  the  event  with  historic  fidelity  would  seem  to  be  all  that 
one  could  possibly  extract  from  it — a  band  of  refugees,  the  litter  of 
a  hasty  flight,  the  motley  columns  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  etc.  That 
would  be  merely  form,  the  shadow  of  the  substance,  the  gross  material 
facts. 

This  particular  flight  was,  however,  more  than  that.  It  was  the 
tragic  end  of  the  hopes  of  a  nation,  the  absolute  ruin,  the  catastrophal 
collapse  of  an  entire  people. 

Salas  caught  this  fleeting  idea — his  color  scheme  in  subtle  fashion 
responds  to  it;  somber  browm  tones,  dull  grays,  the  shadow  of  the 
dusk,  here  and  there  a  lantern  casts  a  flickering  light  upon  haggard 
features,  in  the  distance  the  sea  gleams  through  the  trees  with  a 
ghastly  pale-green  light,  like  the  malevolent  regard  of  evil  spirits. 

It  is  not  the  details  of  precipitate  flight,  the  prostrate  figures  of 
those  who  are  exhausted,  the  pitifid  litter  of  household  goods  on 
creaking  carts,  the  sad  paraphernalia  of  terrified  flight,  which  convey 
the  essential  impression  of  disaster,  but  the  sinister  quality  of  somher 
color  tones,  the  subtle  influence  upon  the  mind  exercised  thereby;  in 
short,  the  ps3’chological  treatment  of  bis  subject. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  “intellectual  qualitj-”  in  a  painting.  It  is 
work  that  borders  on  allegorism,  that  represents  the  physical  event 
and  at  the  same  time  exposes  its  spiritual  elements. 

'fbe  “Emigration”  hangs  in  the  main  gallerv,  the  Museum  of 
Bolivar,  with  three  companion  pictures,  the  “Battle  of  Araure,”  the 
“Meeting  of  Bolivar  and  Paez,”  and  the  boarding  of  a  vessel  during 
the  “  Naval  Expedition  to  Margarita,”  all  incidents  of  historical 
interest. 

The  “Battle  of  Araure”  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  three:  A  dash¬ 
ing  study  of  rearing  horses  and  the  action  of  a  cavalry  charge, 
painted  with  Gallic  verve. 

The  “Naval  Combat”  is  a  fine  composition,  of  highly  dramatic 
grouping  and  rich  color  values. 

As  an  example  of  artistic  unit}’,  of  perfect  harmony  of  architectural 
requirements  with  decorative  values,  the  mural  decorations  in  the 
main  sala  are  undoubtedly  Tito  Salas’s  most  important  contribution 
to  the  House  of  Bolivar. 

The  main  sala  is  a  spacious  rectangle,  broken  hy  three  windows, 
the  entrance,  and  the  door  to  the  alcove.  This  makes  a  division  into 
three  principal  wall  spaces  and  five  narrow  panels — the  “Landing  of 
Columbus,”  the  “  Conquest  and  Padre  Las  Casas,”  and  the  “Apothe¬ 
osis  of  Bolivar.”  The  panels  linking  these  three  principal  scenes  arc 
the  “  Baptism  of  an  Indian,”  the  stalwart  portrait  of  “  Don  Diego 
de  Lozada,”  the  founder  of  Caracas,  a  scene  from  the  social  life  of 
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“Caracas  before  the  Revolution,”  the  stormy  “Assembly  of  April 
19,  1810,”  the  first  muttering  of  rebellion,  then  “Sucre  and  Group  of 
Generals,”  leading  directly  to  the  “Apotheosis.” 

The  problem  in  this  sala  was  essentially  decorative — the  utilization 
of  limited  wall  spaces  for  decorative  design,  ^^^lile  the  main  gallery 
is  essentially  a  museum,  a  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  definite  objects, 
the  main  salon  has  acquired  the  intimacy  of  a  living  room.  Tito  Salas 
would  probably  have  made  an  excellent  architect. 

The  intellectual  quality  of  his  work,  the  curious  blend  of  the 
merely  pictorial  with  a  philosophical  idea,  which  I  have  already 
remarked  upon,  comes  again  into  play. 

lie  has  enlarged  the  conception  of  the  imperishable  work  of 
Bolivar  by  linking  it  with  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  by 
treating  it  as  the  final  step  in  a  historic  evolution  and  lending  an 
extraordinary  dignity  to  the  last  painting,  the  “Apotheosis  of  Bolivar,” 
which  seems  like  the  majestic  finale  in  a  musical  composition. 

The  same  central  idea  repeats  itself  in  a  decorative  frieze  which 
on  a  groimd  of  gold  mosaic  runs  along  the  ceiling,  a  clever  and 
eminently  plausible  intertwining  of  important  historical  actions, 
from  the  landing  of  the  Conquistadores,  through  their  struggle  with 
the  Indians,  to  the  triumphal  entry  of  Bolivar  into  Caracas  in  1827. 

The  color  values  of  these  large  paintings  are  remarkable ;  the  satin 
brown  of  splendid  Indian  torsos,  the  picturesque  garb  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  the  brilliant  sun  on  the  emerald  green  of  the  Caribbean,  a 
star-lit  sky  in  copper  blue,  even  with  the  shutters  of  the  windows 
closed,  the  colors  gleam  through  the  dusk  with  a  strange  light. 

The  “Landing  of  Columbus”  shows  the  great  discoverer  in  the 
bustle  of  a  naval  landing.  Spanish  caravels  rocking  on  a  deep-blue 
sea,  a  sky  which  shimmers  in  the  summer  heat,  brilliant  splashes  of 
color  throughout  the  composition. 

Columbus,  the  central  figure,  a  stalwart  young  soldier  and  typical 
Spaniard,  caressing  a  young  Indian  boy,  a  splendid  anatomic  study. 
Here  again,  is  that  curious  blend  of  realism  with  a  subtle  appeal  to 
the  intellect;  this  gesture  of  protection  by  the  martial  Spaniard 
towards  the  timid  innocence  of  the  Indian  child  is  an  allusion  to  the 
young  colonies,  under  the  aegis  of  an  older,  sterner  civilization. 

The  ne.\t  canvas  is  purely  allegorical — an  incident  of  the  conquest. 
A  merciless  death  struggle  between  Spaniard  and  Indian,  a  scene  of 
hectic  passion,  and  opposite  this  picture  of  death  and  destruction, 
the  calm  dignity  of  Las  Casas,  that  saintly  priest  who,  alone  in  an 
iron  age,  preached  the  gospel  of  mercy  and  patience  and  ceaselessly 
interposed  between  a  helpless  race  and  the  grasping  instinct  of  the 
early  colonists.  This  is  more  than  a  mere  historical  recital;  this  is 
the  essence  of  an  entire  period,  the  spirit  of  a  century. 
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THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  BOUVAR 

In  picturing  the  steps  in  a  historical  evolution,  Tito  Salas  develops  the  final  note  in  this  panel 


The  cast  wall  of  the  sala  is  broken,  as  has  been  stated,  by  three 
large  windows.  Salas  utilized  the  narrow  panels  between  these 
windows  to  develop  the  historical  theme  and  link  the  south  wall 
and  its  “Apotheosis,”  with  the  early  history  of  the  conquest. 

The  panel  next  to  “Las  Casas”  shows  the  stalwart  Don  Diego  de 
Lozada,  the  founder  of  Caracas,  a  fine  figure  of  that  race  of  warriors 
who  planted  the  standards  of  Aragon  and  Castile  from  the  Ilio 
Grande  to  the  Kiver  Plata. 


A  GREAT  PATRIOTIC  SHRINE 


The  next  panel  is  a  charming  glimpse  of  that  luxurious  life  which 
developed  in  the  colonies  where  the  rich  hacendados  ruled  over 
veritable  principalities  and  lived  the  life  of  the  grand  seigneur. 

The  last  panel,  a  trifle  crowded,  shows  Sucre  and  other  revolution¬ 
ary  chiefs,  apparently  in  a  council  of  war. 

The  third  panel  is  a  forerunner  of  the  War  of  Liberation;  a  scene 
from  the  eventful  April  19,  1810,  when  the  popular  assembly  dictated 
its  will  to  the  all-powerful  captain  general. 

The  panels  also  are  steps  in  a  historical  evolution:  The  conquest, 
the  colonization — flourishing  and  developing  a  new  race — the  proud 
(’riollo,  who  finally  shook  off  the  yoke  of  peninsular  domination. 

The  terrific  struggle  of  the  War  of  Liberation  is  too  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  memory  of  the  Bolivian  Republics  to  require  a  separate 
pictorial  treatment.  While  barely  hinting  at  this  struggle,  in  the 
panel  “Sucre  and  Generals,”  Tito  Salas  develops  the  final  note  in 
the  majestic  “Apotheosis  of  Bolivar,”  a  powerful  decorative  con¬ 
ception. 

In  the  military  campaigns  of  Bolivar,  perhaps  the  most  striking 
professional  achievement  is  that  grinding  march  across  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras. 

Salas  shows  Bolivar  on  the  crest  of  the  Paramo,  a  bleak,  gray, 
rocky  wilderness — the  llaneros,  those  bold  horsemen  of  the  plains 
surging  after  him,  their  chief — the  setting  sun  and  the  slowly  rising 
mists  of  the  Andes  transform  the  scene  into  a  ride  of  the  Valkyries, 
a  subtle  homage  to  the  countless  dead  who  fell  in  that  epic  age. 
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By  William  C\  Wells 

Pan  American  Union  Staff 

F)K  a  foreigner  to  understand  the  economic  bearing  of  a  Latin 
American  tariff  schedule  on  the  goods  he  proposes  to  export 
thereto  is  not  of  itself  a  diflicult  problem  if  he  goes  about  it  in 
the  right  way.  The  fundamentals  do  not  differ  from  those 
that  control  the  operation  of  tariffs  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Yet  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  99  per  cent  of  all  inquiries  about  Latin  American 
tariffs  are  directed  in  wrong  channels  and  lead  to  conclusions,  in 
many  cases,  the  exact  antitheses  of  the  truth.  No  such  mistake  is 
ordinarily  made  in  imjuiries  regarding  French,  German,  Belgian, 
or  other  western  European  tariffs.  Wliy  this  difference  ?  The  answer 
is  that  while  economic  laws  controlling  foreign  commerce  everywhere 
operate  alike  when  the  pertinent  economic  facts  are  alike,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  s  change  in  proportion  as  the  facts  change.  A  prospec¬ 
tive  American  exporter  to  France,  Germany,  and  England  may 
reasonably  assume  a  similarity  of  economic  facts,  pertinent  to  the 
operation  of  import  tariffs  in  these  countries,  sufficient  so  that  the 
character  of  his  tariff  investigation  need  not  materially  differ  for  the 
three  countries  or  for  some  others  that  may  be  placed  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  class.  The  facts  bearing  on  tariffs  are  of  the  same  genera, 
although  differing  in  species.  The  Lfnited  States  belongs  to  this 
group,  so  that  there  is  in  most  cases  a  short  cut  to  the  ascertainment 
of  whether  or  not  American  manufactures  are  exportable  to  the 
industrialized  countries  of  western  Europe  in  the  face  of  tariffs,  by 
considering  the  problem  in  reverse,  the  effect  of  the  American  tariff 
on  like  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  European 
group.  The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  the  same,  or  at  least  a 
key,  to  the  answer  to  the  first.  But  this  process  of  ratiocination  can 
not  be  applied  to  any  Latin  American  country,  and  it  is  in  attempting 
so  to  apply  that  so  many  prospective  exporters  go  widely  astray. 

The  central  and  always  pertinent  fact,  in  many  cases  the  only  fact 
worth  much  effort  to  ascertain,  in  exporting  to  the  United  States, 
Germany,  or  France  is  the  tariff  rate.  The  foreign  exporter’s  handi¬ 
cap  is  in  proportion  as  the  rate  be  high  or  low.  Other  facts  are  per¬ 
tinent,  difference  in  costs  of  production,  wages,  power,  factory 
e(|uipment,  supply  of  raw  material,  and  many  others,  but  their 
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weight  is  in  tlirect  relation  to  the  rate  of  the  tariff.  It  may  neutralize 
any  or  all  of  them.  In  fact,  they  may  neutralize  each  other.  It  can 
he  assumed  that  the  rate  was  set  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  nugatory 
the  foreign  advantages  of  production,  whatever  they  may  he. 

But  when  one  proposes  to  e.xport  to  Latin  America  the  whole  scene 
changes.  Not  that  economic  laws  change,  nor  even  that  there  are 
different  laws  to  be  applied,  hut  the  underh’ing  facts  upon  which 
economic  laws  must  operate  are  not  the  same.  The  chief  of  these 
facts  in  respect  to  western  Europe  is  that  it  is  a  great  industrial 
workshop  manufacturing  or  prepared  to  manufacture  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  the  workshops  of  the  United  States  do  or  can  manufacture. 
For  American  goods  to  force  their  way  into  these  countries  requires 
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Tile  cuslonihoust'  ap|)ears  at  llic  extreme  right.  Stretching  iicross  the  background  arc  some  of  the  ware- 
liou-ses,  flour  miils,  and  grain  elevators  which  line  a  i>art  of  the  water  front 


a  degree  of  superefficiency  in  manufacture,  or  some  other  like  advan¬ 
tage,  equal  at  least  to  the  hostile  tariff  rate.  This  may  be  conven¬ 
iently  expressed  in  percentages.  To  overcome  a  20  per  cent  German 
tariff,  American  manufacturing  efficiency  or  advantage  must  be  20 
per  cent  greater  than  German.  Latin  America  is  no  such  industrial 
workshop  as  is  western  Europe.  Except  in  the  rare  cases  where 
there  is  domestic  manufacture  adequate  to  the  home  demand,  the 
tariff  rate  can  not  exclude  the  foreign  manufacture  until  it  becomes 
so  high  as  to  destroy  domestic  use.  A  100  or  even  50  per 
cent  rate  is  capable  of  excluding  every  American  handsaw  from 
Germany  or  France,  but  the  same  rate  will  not  exclude  them  from 
Brazil  or  Peru.  A  very  low  rate  may  turn  the  German  carpenter 


( 
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from  using  American  to  using  German  saws,  but  the  rate  must  be  so 
liigh  in  Peru  as  to  stop  him  from  using  saws  at  all.  A  1,000  per  cent 
rate  would  not  do  that  unless  there  was  some  substitute  for  the  saw. 
Further  on  we  will  consider  the  question  of  incentive  to  domestic 
production.  Even  among  those  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  tariff 
rates,  no  matter  how  high,  do  not  exclude  unless  coupled  with  adequate 
domestic  production,  there  ajipears  a  disposition  to  magnify  the 
restrictive  effects  of  the  rates.  It  is  self-evident  that  under  normal 
conditions  any  increase  in  price  tends  to  restrict  use.  When  there  is 
no  domestic  production  the  tariff  rate  is  an  increase  in  price  directly 
jiroportionate  to  that  rate.  But  this  does  not  argue  that  the  restric¬ 
tion  is  in  the  same  proportion.  Certainly  not,  for  experience  has 
shown  the  contrary.  If  a  $2  handsaw  pays  $1  tariff  in  Peru  this 
represents  an  increase  of  at  least  $1  on  the  price  of  every  saw  sold  in 
Peru.  Suppose  the  Peruvian  tariff  rate  be  raised  to  $2  (100  per  cent) 
would  this  cut  imports  in  half  ?  Granting  the  increase  restricts,  can 
tliis  restriction  be  measured  by  the  increase?  It  can  not  be,  because 
the  need  for  a  saw  is  the  controlling  factor  and  the  price  is  secondary. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  buying  some  other  maker’s  saw,  but  of  buying 
any  saw  at  all.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  $4  saw  will  be  bought 
by  everyone  who  would  have  bought  the  same  saw  at  $3  except  in  the 
rare  cases  where  the  work  to  be  performed  is  not  worth  the  difference. 

The  restrictive  effect  of  tariff  rates  where  there  is  no  adequate 
domestic  production  can  not  be  measured  by  any  ascertainable 
measuring  rod.  It  is  not  the  same  for  all  articles,  nor  for  the  same 
article  at  all  times.  The  chief  factors  are  the  general  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity,  the  general  level  of  prices,  the  extent  to  which  the  particular 
article  can  be  substituted  by  something  else,  and  whether  or  not  the 
rate  on  the  substitute  is  or  is  not  changed  at  the  same  time.  With 
no  adequate  domestic  production  any  tariff  rate  is  of  necessity  a 
revenue  rate.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  tax,  and  has  the  same  economic 
consequences  that  other  ta.xes  have.  When  the  country  is  prosperous 
it  is  easily  borne;  when  not  prosperous  the  same  tax  becomes  heavier 
until  it  reaches  the  point  of  restricting  expenditures.  Just  where 
this  restriction  comes  in  dejiends  on  the  indiv'idual  case.  It  may  be 
luxuries  or  it  may  be  necessities.  It  may  be  silk  gowns  or  it  may  be 
handsaws  or  it  may  even  be  food.  It  may  be  of  articles  of  domestic 
production  or  of  articles  of  foreign  importation.  It  all  depends  on  the 
particular  individual  or  industry. 

Latin  American  tariffs — except  in  a  few  particulars  in  a  few  coun¬ 
tries — are  revenue  tariffs,  or  simple  taxes,  with  the  economic  effects 
of  other  domestic  taxation.  They  restrict  foreign  imports  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  a  comparable  degree,  as  land  and  personalty  taxes 
occupational  and  excise  taxes. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  a  number  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
liave  become  protectionist  and  liave  arranged  their  tariffs  on  j)ro- 
tection  lines.  If  this  be  true,  why  then  is  the  Latin  American  tariff 
not  tlie  same  as  an  American  tariff,  having  the  same  economic 
effects?  The  answer  is  that  you  can  not  change  an  economic  law 
with  a  name.  Without  a  suitable  basis,  the  legislature  is  powerless 
to  make  a  tariff  protective. 

Naturally  every  country  aspires  to  industrial  self-sufliciency. 
This  national  aspiration  begets  a  flood  of  so-called  “j)rotective” 
tariff  legislation  intended  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  domestic  industries.  Such  legislation  might  be  called 
stimulative,  but  it  is  not  protective  until  the  new  industries  are  in 
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actual  operation.  Even  then,  so  far  as  the  foreign  exporter  is  touched, 
it  does  not  produce  the  economic  effects  of  a  protective  tariff  until 
the  new  industry  has  attained  a  size  suflicient,  or  nearly  so,  to  supply¬ 
ing  the  domestic  demand.  I'p  to  that  time  the  duty — jirotective  in 
the  domestic  sense  and  in  jiroportion  to  its  rate — is  revenue  in  the 
foreign  sense  and  the  rate  is  more  or  less  inconsequential.  To  the 
foreign  exporter,  say  an  American,  it  is  only  another  competitor  in 
the  field  to  take  his  place  alongside  of  the  before  existing  Imglish, 
French,  and  German  competitors.  The  new  competitor  does  not 
undersell  the  foreigner,  nor  can  he,  until  he  is  able  to  supply  all  of 
the  foreigner’s  customers. 

There  are  economic  laws  limiting  the  successful  establishment  of 
new  industries,  as  all  the  manufacturing  countries  have  discovered. 
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These  laws  can  not  be  nullified  with  a  simple  tariff  schedule,  not  even 
thoug^h  capital  be  found  to  take  the  risk. 

With  all  of  this  the  foreign  exporter  is  not  directly  conc^emed. 
So-called  protective  tariff  schedules  that  in  reality  are  merely  stimu¬ 
lative  schedules  do  not  affect  him  at  all,  and  protective  schedules 
that  are  protective  only  in  the  domestic  view  may  not  affect  him  to 
any  great  extent  as  of  the  present,  whatever  the  future  may  hold. 

In  making  a  study  of  Latin  America  as  a  field  for  export  an  exporter 
may  safely,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  disregard  the  tariff,  except  as  here¬ 
after  pointed  out  in  respect  to  ine(pialities.  The  one  hundredth  case 
is  a  jiarticular  one  that  will  thrust  itself  to  the  front  almost  at  the 
instant  the  economic  survey  necessary  to  understanding  any  foreign 
trade  begins.  For  Europe  the  economic  survey  is  only  the  beginning ; 
it  must  be  supplemented  by  the  tariff  survey,  but  for  Latin  America 
the  economic  survey  is  not  only  the  beginning  but  the  end  also.  If 
there  be  an  economic  need  for  an  article  in  Latin  America,  and  if  the 
particular  country  does  not  produce  this  article,  or  does  not  produce  in 
sufficient  quantity,  then  it  is  certain  that  it  will  import  up  to  the 
level  of  its  needs,  unless  its  needs  overcrop  its  means,  and  then  to  the 
level  of  its  buying  capacity.  In  a  commercial  sense,  by  needs  of  a 
country  we  do  not  mean  the  actual  necessities  of  national  or  individual 
existence,  nor  do  we  mean  only  the  things  needed  to  maintain  the 
customary  standards  of  living  and  culture.  Commercially,  needs 
are  what  a  people  will  buy  and  use,  and  it  matters  not  that  some 
one  may  conceive  some  of  the  buying  and  the  using  to  be  unwise 
or  wasteful.  Latin  Americans  buy  many  so-called  luxuries,  and  so 
do  all  other  people,  even  savages. 

Mankind’s  needs  the  world  over  are  primarily  much  the  same. 
Even  a  Hottentot  may  feel  the  need  for  an  automobile  if  he  thinks 
he  can  drive  it.  But  in  a  commercial  sense  there  are  limits  to  needs. 
In  the  main  these  limits  are  geographic,  industrial,  or  informative. 

In  other  words,  Latin  .Americans,  like  other  people,  feel  the  urge  to 
acquire  and  use  what  others  use  whenever  they  become  acquainted 
therewith  and  the  things  appear  to  them  desirable.  Just  as  with 
other  countries,  natural  or  industrial  conditions  bar  the  use  of  some 
things  desirable  in  themselves.  The  ui^e  is  the  first  step;  the 
second  is  that  Latin  Americans  will  buy  any  of  the  desirable  things 
not  barred  if  they  have  the  opportunity  and  the  means. 

Against  natural  or  industrial  bars  the  foreign  prospective  exporter 
can  not  contend.  He  can  not  sell  heating  stoves  in  hot  countries, 
nor  sugar  machinery  where  cane  is  not  grown,  nor  part  manufactures 
where  there  are  no  means  for  comjileting  the  manufacture;  nor  can 
he  add  to  the  prospective  buyer’s  ability  to  buy.  But  he  can  over¬ 
come  the  prospective  buyer’s  want  of  knowledge  about  his  goods. 
That  involves  the  whole  art  of  selling,  which  is  the  same  art  in  Latin 
America'as  elsewhere. 
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We  may  then  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  tariff  has  not  in 
general  an  excluding  and  only  a  negligible  restricting  effect.  If  all 
Latin  American  tariff  schedules  were  to  the  full  extent  scientific,  i.  e., 
if  they  were  exactly  in  conformity  with  processes  of  manufacture, 
commerce,  and  usage,  there  would  be  no  need  to  go  further — the 
general  truth  would  be  the  rule  in  all  particular  cases  coming  under 
like  economic  conditions.  Having  determined  that  protection  does 
iKtt  apply — 99  per  cent  of  tlie  cases;  that  a  natural  or  economic  bar 
does  not  apply — two-tlurds  to  three-fourths  of  all — we  woxdd  be  in  a 
position  to  postulate  a  general  rule  for  Latin  American  tariffs,  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  particular  case  not  as  above  excluded,  were  it  not  for 
certain  tariff  defects  that  arc  inherent.  We  can  postulate  the  rule  as 
a  general  rule,  sufficient  in  a  majority'of  cases  and  with  more  or  less 


application  to  all,  tliat  the  tariff  in  Latin  America  is  best  considered 
when  it  is  not  considered. 

But  prospective  exporters  of  particular  articles  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  general  economics  as  they  are  in  particulars.  What  is 
wanted  is  an  answer  to  the  (piestions:  Can  I  export  my  particular 
article  to  Latin  America,  and  to  which  countries  in  face  of  the  tariff? 
Has  the  tariff  any  effect,  and  if  so,  where? 

It  is  not  in  every  case  sufficient  in  answer  to  these  questions  to 
say  that;  Your  article  is  not  touched  by  protection  and  is  not  barred 
by  industrial  or  natural  causes,  in  such  and  such  countries,  and  thert'- 
foro  comes  under  the  general  rule  applicable  to  all  Latin  American 
countries  that  revenue  tariffs  are  merely  domestic  taxes  and  so  need 
not  concern  the  foreign  e.xporter,  if  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  be  some 
other  tariff  factor  that  does  affect  the  particular  case. 
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To  understand,  one  must  make  particular  application  and  that  is 
best  done  in  a  fictitious  case. 

Suppose  that  in  the  State  of  Nochebuena  (which  can  not  he  found 
on  the  map)  the  tariff  schedule  relating  to  women’s  silk  hose  reads 


as  follows: 

Hose:  I’rrimuml 

Of  pure  silk _ _ _ _ _ $.5.  00 

Of  artificial  silk.. _ 2.  00 

Of  part  silk  — 

Up  to  one-half  silk _  .  .'iO 

More  than  one-half  silk _  1.  00 

Of  imitation  silk _  1.  00 


Photocrapb  by  Downinie 

THE  I’OUT  OF  VEKA  CHUZ,  MEXICO 
In  this  view  of  ii  section  of  the  waU“r  front,  the  customhouse  appears  at  the  extreme  left 


Assuming  that  the  lathes  of  Nochebuena  wear  silk  hose  and  that 
tJiere  is  no  domestic  proiluction,  how  is  the  ahov'e  schedule  going  to 
affect  a  prospective  exporter  from  the  United  States  f  At  the  very 
outset  it  is  seen  that  the  answer  depends  upon  what  kind  of  “silk” 
hose  it  is  proposed  to  export,  and  whether  or  not  the  particular 
manufacturing  and  exporting  processes  are  such  as  can  be  adjusted 
to  unusual  conditions  without  too  much  of  a  handicap.  Manifestly 
the  schedule  works  against  pure  silk  and  imitation  silk  in  favor  of 
artificial  and  mixed  silk.  It  also  works  against  the  artificial  in  favor 
of  the  mixed.  This  is  because  it  hears  hut  little  relation  to  com¬ 
parative  costs  of  raw  material,  manufacturing  usages  and  processes. 
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THE  DOCKS  AND  CUSTOMHOUSE  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO 
The  customhouse  is  the  two-story  building  just  to  the  right  of  the  center 

for  one  consideration,  it  docs  not  affect  the  foreign  exporter,  but  that 
consideration  may  be  all  important  to  the  particular  exporter. 

The  schedule  is  unbalanced  and  thereby  creates  artificial  and 
uncommercial  rivalries  witliin  itself  that  no  foreign  exporter  could 
have  foreseen,  and  which,  to  meet  and  overcome,  is  almost  always 
difficult  and  costly,  and  may,  for  the  individual,  be  commercially 
impossible. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  schedule  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  was  made  years  ago  when  processes  of  manufacture  had  not  reached 
the  standards  of  to-day,  when  products  of  artificial  and  mixed  silks 
were  manifestly  so  far  inferior  to  pure  silk  as  to  offer  no  effective 
competition  therewith. 

42}«7— 2.^t— Bull,  a — r, 


ability  of  the  consumer  to  discriminate,  fashion  demands,  and  in¬ 
trinsic  worth.  Artificial  silk  is  accepted  by  manufacturers,  by  con¬ 
sumers,  and  by  Dame  Fashion  herself  as  at  about  on  a  par  with  pure 
silk.  Either,  with  a  suitable  mixture  of  other  fiber,  is  in  the  same  or 
near  the  same  class.  Imitation  silk  is  in  altogether  a  different  class 
and  should  pay  a  much  lower  rate  in  comparison;  otherwise  it  loses 
its  place  in  the  economy  of  use. 

The  schedule  is  entirely  unscientific  and  more  or  less  absurd,  yet, 
after  all,  it  remains  a  revenue  schedule  and  can  not  be  made  anything 
else.  The  general  principle  applies  that  in  effect  it  is  a  domestic 
tax  and  does  not  materially  affect  the  volume  of  imports.  Except 
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It  is  recognized  that  tariffs  can  not  keep  abreast  of  discovery, 
invention,  and  the  fluidity  of  human  fanc}-,  which  are  among  the 
chief  factors  of  commercial  exchange,  hut  ordinarily  the  older  the 
tariff  is  the  worse  it  is  askew. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  unbalance  in  Latin  American 
tariffs  is  in  the  matter  of  ornamentation  or  finish.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  older  scliedules  going  hack  10,  20,  or  30  years,  when 
finish  and  ornamentation  were  better  indices  of  quality  and  desira¬ 
bility  than  at  present.  For  example,  brass  knobs  on  furniture  do 
not,  at  present,  of  themselves  lift  whole  classes  of  furniture  from  a 
less  desirable  into  a  more  desirable  and  higher-priced  class.  A 
furniture  tariff  schedule  that  overstresses  component  materials, 
especially  when  the  comparisons  are  made  between  woods  and  metals, 
is  almost  sure  to  be  unbalanced. 

Another  cause  of  unbalance  is  in  the  relations  of  parts  to  the 
whole  where  there  is  no  economic  purpose  to  be  served. 

It  is  natural  that  the  parts  for  a  wagon,  for  example,  should  be 
dutiable  at  a  less  rate  than  finished  wagons,  if  the  idea  is  to  build 
up  the  wagon  building  or  assembling  industry  in  the  country. 
Whether  protective  or  merely  stimulative,  such  a  differential  is 
purely  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  but  the  differential  may  be  a 
mere  oversight  not  intended  at  all.  Yet  it  works  for  unbalance 
and  is  almost  sure  to  give  to  one  exporter  an  unfair  advantage  over 
another. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  when  one  considers  the  matter  of 
e.xporting  to  Latin  America  he  can  not  apply,  in  reverse,  theories 
of  the  operation  of  the  United  States  tariff  laws.  To  a  considerable 
degree  he  can  do  so  in  respect  to  western  Europe,  but  only  in  the 
rarest  cases  as  to  any  Latin  American  country  and  in  no  case  to  all 
Latin  America.  The  rate  of  a  Latin  American  tariff  is  generally 
inconse(|uential,  except  as  to  the  items  of  a  schedule  in  the  compara¬ 
tive  view. 

With  the  exceptions  pointed  out,  Latin  America  is  a  field,  and  a 
most  inviting  one,  for  all  kinds  of  American  products,  especially  full 
manufactures.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  Latin  American  trade 
is  peculiar.  It  is  not.  Each  of  the  countries  has  its  own  individ¬ 
uality,  but  its  commercial  needs  are  the  same  as  other  countries. 


o  •  o  •  •  • 
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By  Oscar  Victor  Salomon 

Consul  General  of  Peru  in  London 

Tub  needs  of  the  world’s  industry  have  become  so  increasingly 
insistent  upon  more  and  more  raw  material  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  oil,  a  race  has  begun  by  certain  countries  to  secure 
minerals  abroad  in  order  to  reinforce  their  own  stores. 
Peru  possesses  a  virtual  world  monopoly  of  vanadium,  and  every 
country  must  take  its  supplies  of  that  metal  from  her.  It  is  now  the 
turn  of  her  iron  resources,  which  have  hitherto  been  neglected  in 
favor  of  her  more  precious  metals,  especially  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
Vast  quantities  of  hematite  exist,  of  which  the  Government  has  full 
details,  having  investigated,  analyzed,  and  computed  the  amount 
of  the  mineral  which  the  more  important  iron  fields  at  present  known 
can  yield. 

MARCOXA 

First  in  importance  are  the  deposits  of  Marcona.  These  extend 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ica,  south  of  Pisco,  to  the  harbor  of 
Lomas,  and  are  distant  only  10  miles  from  the  coast,  being  near  to 
the  bays  of  San  Juan  and  San  Nicolas,  which  can  be  used  as  harbors. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  500,000,000  tons  of  pure  hematite  lie 
here.  Analyses  have  given  00  to  05  per  cent  of  iron,  to  11  per 
cent  of  silica,  0.05  to  0.02  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and  0.01  to  0.05 
per  cent  of  sulphur.  For  smelting  purposes  there  is  abundant  lime¬ 
stone  in  the  locality.  *Vlthough  fuel  and  facilities  for  generating 
motor  power  are  absent,  owing  to  this  being  a  desert  region  and 
therefore  very  dry,  the  nearness  of  the  terrain  to  the  sea  makes  the 
provision  of  all  necessaries  for  successful  e.xploitation  comparatively 
easy.  With  the  development  of  this  iron  field  in  view,  the  coal  fields 
of  Huayday  are  already  being  energetically  worked,  and  the  recently 
constructed  harbor  of  Malabarigo  owes  its  origin  principally  to  the 
prospective  foundation  of  a  great  iron  industry  in  Marcona.  The 
creation  of  such  an  enterprise  is  being  anticipated  by  the  country 
with  great  interest,  for  it  will  inevitably  rivet  a  keener  attention 
than  formerly  upon  Peru’s  immense  resources  in  every  department 
of  raw  material  and  accelerate  the  country’s  rapidly  developing  world 
connections  in  commerce  and  industry. 
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HUACHAVILCA 

Next  in  importance  to  Marcona  are  tlie  deposits  of  Huachavilca, 
situated  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  summit  of  the  western 
Cordilleras  in  the  Province  of  Huancayo  and  at  the  source  of  the 
Mantaro  River.  These  deposits  are  distant  from  the  coast  some  200 
kilometers,  but  access  to  them  is  made  easy  by  the  Central  Railway 
of  Peru  from  Callao  to  the  valley  of  the  Mantaro.  Fuel  can  be 
brought  from  the  rich  coal  fields  of  Jatunhuasi,  which  would,  however, 
necessitate  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  by  the  Central  Railway. 
Sixty  million  tons  of  mineral  are  estimated  to  be  visible  here — without 
reference  to  that  which  lies  deeper — in  two  masses,  which  are  to  be 
seen  over  1  kilometer  in  length  and  200  kilometers  in  width  in  each 
formation.  The  mineral  is  red  hematite  with  patches  of  pyrotite. 
Numerous  analyses  have  shown  66  to  78  per  cent  of  iron;  gangue, 
2  to  13  per  cent;  and  sulphur,  0.06  to  0.07  per  cent.  Phosphoric 
acid  is  entirely  absent,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that,  taking  an 
average  of  64  per  cent  of  iron  for  the  visible  part  of  the  deposit,  there 
is  a  total  of  38,500,000  tons  of  metal.  Lime  of  great  purity,  as  well 
as  sandstones  and  quartzites  for  silica,  are  abundant,  while  the  Virgin 
and  Mantaro  Rivers  are  available  for  the  supply  of  all  the  water 
power  needed. 

TAMBO  GRANDE,  AIJA,  CALLAYCANCHA 

These  are  minor  sources  of  iron  supply.  Tambo  Grande  possesses 
about  a  million  tons  of  metal.  Analyses  show  51.5  per  cent  of  iron, 
18.5  per  cent  of  silica,  0.09  per  cent  of  alumina,  with  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  present  in  traces  and  sulphur  and  phosphate  absent.  The 
deposits  are  100  kilometers  from  the  harbor  of  Paita,  62  kilometers 
of  which  are  covered  by  railway  and  44  kilometers  by  mule.  The 
region  affords  ample  supplies  for  subsistence,  lime  being  plentiful 
and  coal  reachable  in  the  hills  of  La  Brea,  some  90  miles  away. 

The  deposits  of  Aija  are  located  on  the  western  Andes,  100  kilo¬ 
meters  from  the  port  of  Huarmey.  In  this  case  a  line  would  have 
to  be  constructed  to  port.  An  automobile  road,  however,  is  being 
made  which  will  pass  close  to  the  iron.  The  deposits  consist  of 
magnetite,  varying  from  0.08  to  2  millimeters,  inclosed  in  slate, 
sandstone,  and  quartzite,  with  a  small  amount  of  pjrite.  Analyses 
give  42  to  70  per  cent  of  iron  and  1.73  per  cent  silica.  Neither  sul¬ 
phur  nor  phosphoric  acid  is  present.  Both  lime  and  fuel  may  be 
obtained  in  the  district  of  Recuay,  where  the  coal  fields  yield  an 
anthracite  showing  86.2  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon. 

Somewhat  farther  north  from  Aija  are  the  deposits  of  Callaycancha, 
where  assays  of  the  mineral  have  given  51  to  70  per  cent  of  metallic 
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iron,  19  per  cent  of  silica,  0.025  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
0.02  per  cent  of  sulphur.  In  Mancos,  35  kilometers  distant,  a  good 
anthracite  can  be  obtained,  and  lime  is  abundant  in  the  locality. 

These  various  sources  of  Peruvian  iron — which  have  practically 
discovered  themselves  through  their  outcroppings — may  be  regarded 
as  adequate  to  meet  immediate  demands  of  to-day  But  one  has 
but  to  consider  the  geological  genesis  and  formation  of  Peru’s  immense 
territory  to  be  at  once  assured  that,  when  the  need  arises,  vaster 
stores  will  be  found  in  Peru  of  a  metal  which  is,  both  mechanically 
and  economically,  more  precious  than  gold. 


By  Dr.  J.  A.  Bauza 

Chief  of  the  Infant  Welfare  Sernce  of  U ruguay 

The  Public  Assistance  Service  in  Uruguay  is  an  autonomous 
institution,  which  is,  however,  dependent  on  the  National 
Government.  All  hospitals,  asylums,  orphanages,  and 
child-welfare  centers  are  under  its  control.  The  Child 
Welfare  Department  is  divided  into  two  sections:  Infant  Welfare,  for 
children  under  3  years  of  age,  and  Child  Welfare,  for  children  over 
3  years  of  age. 

The  Department  of  Infant  Welfare  works  among  three  classes  of 
children : 

(a)  Children  placed  by  their  mothers  in  an  asylum,  either  to  be 
left  permanently  or  for  a  certain  time  until  the  mothers  are  in  a 
position  to  support  them. 

Two  hundred  children  are  left  permanently  every  year  in  the 
asylums  of  Montevideo,  and  800  are  placed  there  temporarily. 

(b)  Children  legally  under  the  supervision  of  the  Infant  Welfare 
Department  belonging  to  mothers  who  have  taken  other  infants  to 
nurse  at  home  or  who  have  taken  employment  as  wet  nurses  in  a 
private  residence.  The  law  for  the  protection  of  infants  framed  by 
Doctor  Martirene,  the  distinguished  pediatrist  now  at  the  head  of 
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the  Public  Assistance  Service,  prohibits  mothers  wliose  children  are 
under  6  months  of  age  from  taking  positions  as  wet  nurses. 

(c)  Children  under  3  years  of  age  whose  mothers  bring  them  to  a 
dispensary  to  be  examined  by  the  doctor  or  to  get  food.  The  depart¬ 
ment  in  Montevideo  has  eight  Infant  Welfare  centers,  each  in  charge 
of  a  doctor  and  two  nurses.  The  children  are  weighed  by  the  nurses 
and  examined  hy  the  physician.  If  a  child  falls  ill,  he  may  be 
attended  at  his  own  home  or  at  the  dispensary.  If  the  illness  is 
dangerous  or  contagious,  the  child  is  taken  into  a  hospital.  Four 
thousand  children  were  entered  on  the  registers  of  the  Infant  Welfare 
centers  during  1922. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Infant  Welfare  centers  is  that  of  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favor  of  the  natural  feeding  of  infants.  Competitions  take 
place  montlily,  open  to  children  nursed  by  their  mothers,  the  sum 
of  $15  being  awarded  among  the  mothers  of  the  most  healthy  and 
best  cared-for  infants. 

If  a  mother  is  unable  to  nurse  her  own  child,  mixed  feedings  or 
artificial  food,  according  to  formula,  are  prepared  for  her  in  the  centers. 
The  central  milk  depot  is  installed  in  the  Infant  Welfare  Department, 
and  a  refrigerator  motor  car  distributes  ever}’  morning  to  each  of  the 
eight  centers  such  milk  and  feedings  as  have  been  asked  for  on  the 
previous  day.  Before  being  accepted  the  milk,  which  averages  300 
quarts  a  day,  is  tested  at  the  department  as  to  purity  and  butterfat 
content.  In  this  way,  200,000  bottles  and  150,000  liters  of  milk 
have  been  distributed  gratis  among  the  children  who  attend  the 
dispensary  and  who,  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  their  mothers  to 
nurse  them,  were  in  need  of  food. 

One  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  Infant  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  is  the  Wet  Nurses’  Bureau  in  which  every  wet  nurse  must 
submit  to  a  complete  physical  examination  before  being  engaged  in 
that  capacity  by  the  asylum  or  by  any  individual.  She  must  be 
pronounced  perfectly  healthy,  and  free  from  any  disease  which  might 
be  transmitted  to  a  nursing  infant.  Tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are 
the  two  diseases  most  to  be  guarded  against.  The  complete 
physical  examination  is  in  the  hands  of  a  physician  and  the  blood 
test  for  s}'philis  is  included  in  the  examination  of  all  applicants, 
whether  they  show  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  or  not. 

If  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  healthy,  she  is  given  a  card  which 
entitles  her  to  accept  employment  as  a  nurse  or  wet  nurse  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  her  own  child  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  nearest 
infant  welfare  center,  where  it  must  be  presented  every  week.  If  it 
becomes  ill  and  its  illness  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  take  it 
to  the  dispensary,  then  the  physician  must  be  called  to  its  home. 
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With  the  object  of  preventing  the  abandonment  of  children  by 
mothers  wishing  to  take  employment  as  wet  nurses,  the  sum  of 
S2,000  is  distributed  monthly  among  mothers  who  are  not  able  to 
support  their  children.  The  greatest  number  of  applications  are 
made  by  unmarried  mothers  abandoned  to  their  own  resources.  A 
considerable  number  of  applicants  also  are  mothers  whose  husbands 
are  temporarily  unable  to  work  by  reason  of  illness.  I’nemplovment 
also  is  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  account.  Destitute  widowed  mothei’s 
receive  an  allowance  until  the  youngest  child  reaches  the  age  of  3 


One  of  the  chief  jiroblems  is  that  of  teaching  mothers  to  support 
themselves  by  their  own  labor.  Single  mothers  with  only  one  child 
are  placed  as  domestic  servants,  receiving  a  small  wage  for  their  work 
and  also  a  small  allowance  from  the  Infant  Welfare  Department. 

A  project  for  associating  the  Infant  Welfare  Department  with 
private  societies  for  the  protection  of  mothers  and  children  has  been 
presented  by  the  author,  who  hopes  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Public  Assistance  Service,  as  by  such  cooperation  the  work  would  be 
greatlv  facilitated. 


o  • 


By  Wallace  Thompson',  F.  K.  G.  S. 

Mendoza  has  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  the  whole 
world,  and  its  public  works  on  the  artistic  side  are 
far  and  away  beyond  the  expectation  for  any  city 
of  Mendoza’s  70,000  inhabitants. 

The  park  lies  to  the  west  of  the  city,  on  a  flat  plain,  as  all  Mendoza 
lies,  but  close  beneath  the  sudden  foothills  of  the  Andes.  A  decor¬ 
ative  iron  gate  gives  entrance,  although  the  park  is  free.  Inside, 
the  two  famous  marble  horses  stand  on  high  pedestals  to  mark  the 
beginning,  again,  of  a  lovely  avenue  of  poplars,  stretching  sharp 
and  far  away  toward  the  mountains.  Here,  close  to  the  city,  is 
the  finished  park,  for  in  the  15  years  in  which  Mendoza  has  been 
building  this  playground  dozens  of  hectares  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  of  the  most  modern  landscape  gardening,  trees  and 
brush  and  flowers  have  been  put  out  and  have  come  to  a  charming 
maturity,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  rosaries  in  South  America  has 
come  into  wonderful  bloom.  Benches  and  walks  have  been  set  out, 
and  the  pride  of  the  city  in  itself  and  in  its  future  is  expressed  in 
every  turn  about  the  long  roads.  Those  roads,  indeed,  are  beauti¬ 
fully  located,  in  wide  curves  and  broad  drives,  all  gravel-covered, 
all  lined  on  the  sitles  or  more  often  through  the  central  space  with 
ornamental  electric  light  poles.  In  this  first  section  Mendoza  has 
built  already  a  fine  center  where  the  hands  play  in  the  summer  and 
where  on  wide  pavements  and  gravel  rojuls  the  crowds  pass,  afoot, 
or  in  slow  lines  of  automobiles  and  carriages,  through  the  cool  of 
the  evenings  which  follow  the  hot  days  here.  In  the  park,  also, 
has  been  built  a  great  lake,  or  rather  a  long  pool  for  aquatic  sports, 
with  a  fine  stand  for  spectators,  all  in  charming  taste  and  excel¬ 
lently  built  and  maintained.  Across  the  road  a  football  field  is 
being  built,  for  public  games  and  matches,  and  a  hundred  men  and 
an  army  of  horses  and  shovels  are  at  work  there  to-day — Mendoza 
is  new,  remember,  and  very  proud  of  progress  and  efiiciency,  as 
well  she  may  be. 

It  is  out  beyond  the  park,  and  through  another  wintling  avenue, 
lined  with  white-trunked  trees,  that  you  travel  to  the  spot  which  is 
at  once  the  shrine  and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Mendoza  that  is 
behind  and  above  its  trade  and  its  industries  and  its  wine  bodegas 

•  Extracted  from  Tht  American  Wreklf,  Buenos  Aires,  Dec.  20,  1924. 
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and  its  busy  Main  Street.  Out  of  the  flat  plain  as  you  approach 
rises  above  all  the  brown  foothills  which  begin  just  here  one  green- 
clad  peak,  and  upon  the  summit  of  it  you  see,  rising  out  of  the  trees, 
the  green  bronze  wings  of  the  great  figures  which  dominates  the  sub¬ 
lime  monument  which  stands  here  to  the  memory  of  San  Martin  and 
the  Army  of  the  Andes,  the  “  Cerro  de  la  Gloria  ” — the  Hill  of  Glory. 


Court««y  of  The  American  Weekly 

MONUMENT  TO  SAN  MARTIN  AT  MENDOZA,  ARGENTINA 

Ferrari’s  masterpiece  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  pieces  of  sculpture 
and  monumental  design  to  be  found  in  the  world.  It  stands  on  the 
highest  of  a  myriad  of  foothills,  so  high  that  it  dominates  utterly 
the  surroundings  and  is  not  dwarfed,  either,  by  the  rising  Andes 
behind  it.  Yet  it  is  so  low  that  it  can  be  climbed  easily  afoot,  and 
with  the  continual  watering  which  is  provided,  it  is  kept  as  green 
and  fresh  and  finished  as  a  work  of  landscape  gardening  that  it 
dominates  the  brown  horizon. 
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Description  of  the  monument  can  not  but  be  imulequato.  The 
approach  ftives  you  the  full  view  of  the  marchin"  columns,  the  flag, 
ami  rising  out  of  the  flag  the  colossal  brooding  genius  of  the  army, 
a  female  figure  holding  aloft  the  broken  chains  of  its  s\Tnhol.  In 
front  and  below  is  the  statue  of  San  Martin,  on  horseback,  silent, 
impressive,  superbly  contrasted  with  the  magnificent  movement 
of  the  group  on  the  summit  of  the  granite  rock.  And  on  either  side — 
for  now  you  come  closer — are,  in  low  relief,  the  guard  of  grenadiers, 
those  grenadiers  whose  uniform  still  remains  as  a  memory  of  San 
Martin,  in  the  dress  of  their  units  in  the  Ai^entine  Army.  But 
San  Martin,  seated  there  so  silently,  molded  from  the  bronze  with 
such  superb  flat  planes,  dominates  the  scene  with  a  subtlety  of  which 
the  onlooker  is  utterly  unconscious.  Above  him  the  shouting,  the 
running  men.  the  galloping  horses,  the  roar  and  fire  of  battle,  in  the 
group  out  of  which  rises  that  majestic  figure  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Army  of  the  Andes — and  yet  there  is  San  Martin,  dominating  as 
men  like  him  do  dominate,  army  and  battle  and  victory. 

The  sides  of  the  monument  are  lined  with  low  reliefs,  scenes  from 
the  preparation  of  the  army  for  its  march,  that  wonderful  prepara¬ 
tion  here  at  Mendoza  which  made  the  campaign  one  of  the  classics 
of  military  history,  scenes  from  the  parting  and  scenes  from  the 
march,  and  at  the  hack,  that  historic  day  when  the  women  of  Men¬ 
doza  came  to  give  their  jewels  to  the  army,  to  make  possible  that 
very  preparation  for  the  march.  The  flatness  of  the  figures,  the 
need  of  watching  it  and  studying  it,  give  indication  enough  of  the 
genius  of  the  artist  who  created  it.  And  not  least  of  all,  when 
memory  is  done,  is  the  figure  of  the  great  condor  of  the  Andes, 
flying  wide  of  the  massed  group  at  the  top,  and  yet  part  of  it,  low 
at  the  base,  intent,  serene,  a  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  mountains 
across  which  that  army  marched. 

Down  at  the  beginning  of  the  final  climb  to  the  summit  where 
stands  the  monument,  an  immense  bronze  plate  bears  this  quotation 
from  the  proclamation  of  San  Martin  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
in  Santiago,  Chile; 

To  the  .\rmy  of  the  .\n(les  remains  the  glory  of  being  able  to  say  that  in  twenty- 
four  days  we  have  completed  our  campaign.  We  passed  the  highest  cordillera 
on  the  globe,  we  finished  with  tyrants  and  we  gave  liberty  to  Chile. 

.Ios£  DE  San  Martin. 

Santiago  de  Chile,  Fibninry  22,  1817. 

This  is  the  superb  historic  background  of  Mendoza,  and  the  fact 
which  identifies  it  more  than  all  else  with  the  world  outside.  But  the 
Mendoza  of  to-day  remains.  As  the  earthquake  has  destroyed  the 
old  city,  so  the  veil  of  history  has  been  drawn  across  the  past  and 
Mendoza  to-day  moves  through  a  world,  a  life  of  its  own,  a  part  of 
the  modern  world,  if  still  with  the  inspiration  and  the  pride  of  those 
old  things  to  drive  it  on. 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief  Statistician,  Pan  American  Union 

Til  10  followin"  statcMiient  of  the  chief  Argentine  exports  for 
the  year  1924,  in  comparison  with  the  year  1923,  by  (pian- 
tities  ami  countries  of  destination,  has  been  compiled  from 
tables  published  in  the  Boletin  Mensnal  de  Estadistica  Agro- 
Pecuaria,  issued  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture: 

ITons  are  metric,  equivalent  to  2.204.6  pounds] 


Wheat:  Ton* 

Brazil .  385,818 

United  Kingdom .  381,798 

France _ 302,490 

Belgium .  346,789 

Italy .  140.  ;i06 

Netherlands .  148, 348 

Germany . I  125, 136 

Denmark . '  37,339 

Africa .  32,813 

Norway .  13. 974 

Sweden . 44,980 

U nited  States. . .  1, 571 

On  orders .  1, 737, 14t> 

Other  countries .  23,349 

Total .  3,721,857 


Linseed: 

United  States.... 

Netherlands . 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

France _ 

Italy.. . 

Sweden . 

Denmark . 

Norway _ _ 

On  orders.. . 

Other  countries... 


Total .  1,035,788  !  1,472,251 


Maize: 

United  Kingdom. 

Belgium . 

Germany . 

Netherlands . 

France.. . 

Spain _ _ 

Italy.. . 

United  States.... 

Denmark . 

Sweden . 

Brazil . . 

Cuba . 


Oats: 

Belgium . 

United  Kingdom. 

Italy . 

Netherlands _ 

Germany . 

France.. . 

Sweden . 

Norway . 

Denmark . 

On  orders. . 

Other  countries... 


Total . . 

Barley: 

Germany . . 

Netherlands . 

Denmark . 

Belgium . 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden . 

On  orders. . . 

Other  countries  . 


Total _ 

Flour: 

Brazil . 

Netherlands . 

United  Kingdom. 

Belgium . 

Paraguay . 

Germany _ 

Spain . 

Italy . 

France _ 

On  orders . 

Other  countries.. 


On  orders .  1,716,413  |  2,9,5.3,172 

Other  countries .  16.339  31,969 


Brazil . 

Uruguay.. . 

Bolivia . . . 

United  States . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Spanish  possessions. 

Germany _ 

On  orders . 

Other  countries . 


Total . I  2,859.215  |  4.,561. 15t 
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Quebracho  logs: 

France . 

United  States . 

Belgium . 

Germany . 

Italy.. . 

Uruguay . 

Norway . 

Spain . 

United  Kingdom. 

On  orders . 

Other  countries... 


Total . 

Quebracho  extract: 

Germany . . 

United  States . 

France . . . 

United  Kingdom. 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Netherlands . 

Brazil _ 

Norway . 

Sweden . 

Denmark . 

Spain . 

Chile . 

On  orders _ 

Other  countries... 


192:1 

1924  j 

Toru 

Toni 

23,085  I 

27,  m  : 

23,061 

9,225 

3,678 

5,944 

21,9)i3 

4,300 

10,488 

2,109 

6,:i5g 

1,004 

765 

936 

1,581 

763 

11,955 

2 

14,847 

26,095 

1,296 

3,643 

119,077 

81,215  1 

Frozen  and  chilled  mutton: 

United  Kingdom . 

France.. . 

United  States . 

Belgium . 

Germany . . 

Italy.. . 

Netherlands . 

Other  countries . 


Total . 

Frozen  and  chille<l  beef: 
United  Kingdom... 

Belgium . 

France.. . 

Italy.. . 

Netherlands . 

Germany . 

United  States . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries _ 


Total _ _ 

Frozen  pork: 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom. 

Netherlands . 

France.. . 

Belgium . 

United  States . 


Total . 

Preserved  meats: 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

Netherlands . 

France.. . 

United  States . 

Belgium . 

Italy.. . 

Japan . . 

Other  countries... 


Jerke<l  and  salted  meat: 

Cuba . 

Brazil . 

Uruguay . I 

Norway . 

Germany. . 1. 

United  Kingdom . ! 

Netherlands . 

Spain . 1 

United  States . i 

Sweden . i 

On  orders . 

Other  countries . 


Oxhides,  salt: 

Germany . 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom. 

Netherlands . 

Belgium . 

Sweden . 

France.. . 

Italy . 

Uruguay.. . 

Denmark . 

Japan... . 

Finland . 

Other  countries... 


iri6.4fi0  220,671 


Oxhides,  dry: 

Germany . 

Italy . 

France.. . 

Spain . 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States . 

Belgium . 

Netherlands . 

Other  countries... 


Sheepskins,  unwashed: 

France . 

United  Kingdom... 

United  States . 

Belgium . 

Germany . 

Brazil . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries . 


Goatskins: 

United  States.... 

France . 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

Italy . 

Other  countries... 


linrsehides: 

United  States... 

Germany . 

Hmssia . 

Netherlands . 

Danzig . 

Other  countries. 


i 
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AKGEXTIXA 


('ereal  exports. — In  its  issue  of  February  25,  1925,  the  Prensa 
of  Buenos  Aires  published  the  following  comparative  table  of  cereal 
exports  for  the  years  1928,  1924,  and  1925: 


PeriiKl 

Wheat 

Maize 

Linseed  i 

Oats 

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  2(J-192H . . . 

Tom 

701, 783 

Tom 

376, 122 

Tom 

284,377 

Tom 

172,516 

1924 . 

805,  .549 

107»  494 

322, 644 

127,248 

1925 . 

950,838 

291, 4.50 

104, 447 

125,049 

Full  year,  1923... . 

3, 7.52, 191 

2, 89.5, 157 

1,101,110 
1, 422,  394 

457,  848 

Full  year,  1924 . 

4, 508,  244 

4, 643, 607 

729,999 

Fisheries. — The  lirst  artificial  breeding  of  hsb  in  Argentina  was 
begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1904  by  Eugenio  A.  Tulian,  later  assisted  by  Luciano  H.  Valette, 
chief  of  the  bureau,  who  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  raise  fresh¬ 
water  mackerel  (pejerrey)  in  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers  of  Argentina. 
Since  1906,  400  lakes,  ponds,  artificial  reservoirs,  and  dammed  streams 
have  been  stocked  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  not  previously 
its  habitat.  The  waters  now  regularly  producing  hsh  of  the  pejerrey 
variety  are  averaging  about  30  kilograms  per  hectare  annually,  or  a 
total  yield  valued  at  two  and  a  half  million  pesos  per  year.  Types 
of  fish  of  the  salmon  variety  have  also  been  propagated,  the  first  lot 
being  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1904.  The  salmon  trout, 
also  imported  from  the  United  States,  has  been  acelimated  and  with 
the  salmon  will  be  distributed  through  the  Andean  lake  region.  The 
rainbow'  trout  of  California  is  also  being  acclimated.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  lake  and  river  regions  are  not  only  finding  an  extra  supply  of 
food,  but  also  a  money-making  occupation  in  the  catching  and  dry¬ 
ing  of  these  fish. 

Meat  .vxd  by-products  exported  in  1924. — The  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  recently  made  public  a  table 
show  ing  the  exports  of  meat  and  its  by-products  for  1924.  The  total 
of  such  exports  in  1924  reached  1,477,461  tons,  or  235,266  tons  more 
than  the  1,242,195  tons  exported  in  1923.  The  various  items  were 
as  follows:  Frozen  beef,  368,233  tons;  chilled  beef,  387,987  tons; 
frozen  lamb,  82,715  tons;  frozen  hogs,  115  tons;  preserv'ed  meats, 
93,226  tons;  pork  in  prepared  forms,  77  tons;  dried  and  salted 
meats,  15,592  tons;  animal  oils,  1,649  tons;  horns,  2,727  tons;  con- 
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fcntrated  stock,  1,630  tons;  bristles,  3,227  tons;  salted  cattle  hides, 
178,446  tons;  dried  cattle  hides,  34,706  tons;  stearin,  3,052  tons; 
meat  extract,  2,473  tons;  hide  cuttings,  2,640  tons;  guano,  29,098 
tons;  fat  and  grease,  114,076  tons;  meat  flour,  4,032  tons;  hones, 
60,261  tons;  tongues,  2,042  tons;  olein,  1,946  tons;  small  items, 
28,410  tons;  oleomargarine  and  palmitine,  584  tons;  hoofs,  3,116 
tons;  first  juice,  30,887  tons;  dried  blood,  10,903  tons;  and  casings, 
13,605  tons. 

BOLIVIA 

Protection  of  copper  industry. — In  order  to  protect  this 
industry  and  to  promote  the  export  of  copper  treated  in  various  ways 
the  import  tariff  was  amended  by  a  decree  of  February  2,  1925,  in 
the  following  manner;  Ihirefined  sulphur,  30  centavos  per  metric 
quintal;  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  5  centavos  per  kilo;  and  iron 
pyrites,  30  centavos  per  metric  ({uintal.  These  are  considerable  re¬ 
ductions. 

Puerto  Suarez  declared  a  free  port. — By  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
February  20,  1925,  Puerto  Suarez,  on  the  Paraguay  river,  has  been 
declared  a  free  port  for  a  perioil  of  five  years.  The  importation  of  all 
merchandise  through  this  port,  with  the  exception  of  silk  goods, 
fancy  articles,  ready-made  clothi's,  and  articles  specially  prohibited 
by  law,  will  be  exempt  from  customs  duties. 

Area  of  tract.s  for  colonists  in  the  Ciiapare  region 
REDUCED. — By  a  decree  of  December  30,  1921,  the  lands  situated 
between  the  ('hipiriri,  Isiboro,  Sototosama,  and  Ichoa  rivers  and  the 
mountainous  section  of  Mosetenes  were  reserved  for  colonization 
purposes,  the  ground  being  apportioned  in  lots  of  200  hectares  each. 
It  has  now  been  found  that  considering  the  agricultural  development 
of  this  section  more  colonists  could  be  benefited  by  apportioning 
smaller  lots,  in  view  of  which  the  above-mentioned  decree  has  been 
amended,  the  size  of  the  lots  being  reduced  to  40  hectares  each. 

BRAZIL 

Seed  distribution. — During  1924  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Inspection  and  Promotion  distributed  to  the  Federal  District  and  the 
States  the  following  amounts  of  seeds  in  kilograms: 

Alfalfa,  9,881,000;  rice,  12,477,000;  potatoes,  51,003,000;  hay, 
58,684,000;  paragud,  36,749,000;  Rhodes  grass,  6,439,000;  different 
varieties  of  kidney  beans,  983,000;  maize,  44,157,000;  wheat, 
63,783,546;  vegetables  and  greens,  1,307,345;  mucuna  (dolichos 
•«ren«),  34,739,000;  other  seeds,  3,583,600;  total,  326,741,491.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  39,990  fruit-bearing  plants  were  distributed. 

Production  and  export  of  maize. — According  to  the  report  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  maize  crop  for  the  1923-24  season. 
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although  large,  was  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Exports  of 
maize  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1924  were  3,001  tons  less  than  those 
of  the  corresponiling  period  of  the  year  1923,  when  they  reached 
30,266  tons.  Until  1915  Brazil  exported  no  maize,  but  by  1917 
exports  had  reached  24,054  tons.  According  to  the  statistics  recently 
published  the  following  countries  were  the  chief  importers  of  Brazilian 
maize  in  1923:  Portugal,  14,598  tons;  England,  8,543  tons;  Germany, 
3,122  tons;  and  Cape  Verde,  2,117  tons.  The  exports  for  1924  were 
worth  8,874,645  milreis. 

Foreign  trade  notes. — According  to  the  Brazilian  American  for 
February  28,  1925,  the  exportation  of  peanuts  was  204  tons  in  1919; 
895  tons  in  1920;  191  tons  in  1921;  55  tons  in  1922;  and  2,037  tons 
in  1923.  The  exportation  of  castor  beans  was  23,777  tons  in  1919; 
21,980  tons  in  1920;  14,394  tons  in  1921;  4,270  tons  in  1922;  and 
7,563  tons  in  1923. 

Tobacco  e.xports. — The  Information  Service  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  gives  the  following  report  on  tobacco  exports:  In  1913 
Brazil  exported  to  different  countries  29,124  tons  of  leaf  tobacco, 
principally  from  the  State  of  Bahia,  which  furnished  25,080  tons. 
Of  the  29,124  tons  exported  in  1913,  24,019  went  to  German  ports. 
In  1923  the  destination  of  the  tobacco  exported  was  as  follows:  Ger¬ 
many,  9,897  tons;  Holland,  8,821  tons;  Argentina,  5,140  tons;  Spain, 
3,751  tons;  Algiers,  2,076  tons;  Belgium,  2,047  tons;  France,  1,293 
tons;  Italy,  1,183  tons;  Portugal,  231  tons;  and  England,  2  tons; 
total,  34,441  tons. 

Espirito  Santo  coffee. — According  to  the  Brazilian  American 
for  March  14,  1925,  during  1924  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo  exported 
1,285,211  sacks  of  coffee  with  an  official  value  of  205,845,356  milreis. 
Taxes  collected  by  the  State  amounted  to  24,702,522  milreis.  The 
present  stock  of  coffee  at  Victoria  is  51,419  sacks. 

Cotton  in  Minas  Geraes. — According  to  the  Brazilian  American 
for  March  14,  1925,  the  Cotton  Service  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government  reports  that  the  progressive  development  of  cotton  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  is  ver>'  encouraging.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  has  had  many  cotton  mills  it  has  not  been 
a  cotton-growing  center.  During  recent  years  production  has  been 
as  follows:  In  1919,  4,766  tons;  1920,  6,438  tons;  1921,  6,550  tons; 
1922,  6,695  tons;  and  in  1923,  6,251  tons.  The  1924  crop  is  estimated 
at  6,822  tons. 

New  roads. — In  Minas  Geraes  an  automobile  road  is  being  built 
from  Caratinga  to  the  town  of  Raul  Soares. 

An  automobile  road  under  construction  between  Santa  Isabel  and 
Recreio  in  the  municipality  of  Leopoldina  in  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes  was  to  be  completed  in  April. 

A  group  of  merchants  of  Brejoes,  State  of  Bahia,  have  organized  a 
company  to  construct  an  automobile  road  from  Veados  to  Monte 
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Cruzeiro,  on  which  automobile  passenger  and  freight  service  will  be 
maintained. 

CHILE 

Official  population,  crop,  and  revenue  statistics. — In  its 
January  Bulletin  the  Central  Office  of  Statistics  gives  the  following 
figures  on  population  during  1924:  Marriages,  28,261 ;  births,  155,431 ; 
and  deaths,  120,415.  The  population  was  estimated  on  December  1, 
1924,  at  3,905,358. 

According  to  the  same  source  the  following  are  the  figure's  on  1924 
crops:  White  wheat,  6,601,452  metric  quintals;  summer  wheat  {trigo 
candeal),  389,081  metric  quintals;  rye,  20,298  metric  quintals;  barley, 
1,141,227  metric  quintals;  oats,  466,276  metric  quintals;  beans, 
432,071  metric  quintals;  chickpeas,  19,469  metric  quintals;  peas, 
95,305  metric  quintals;  potatoes,  2,704,781  metric  quintals;  maize, 
363,891  metric  quintals;  and  wine,  2,366,092  hectoliters. 

The  nitrate  produced  from  January  to  October,  1924,  amounted 
to  2,406,042  metric  tons,  coal  to  1,540,276  tons,  and  copper  bars  to 
175,199  tons. 

Potrerillos  mines  project. — The  work  in  the  copper  mines  of 
the  Andes  Copper  Mining  Co.  in  Potrerillos  was  stopped  in  1921. 
Recently,  however,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Co.  intends  to  invest  $40,000,000  in  the  tract  on  which  the  Andes 
Mining  Co.  was  working,  which  consists  of  272  acres  in  Potrerillos. 
The  ore  remaining,  which  contains  about  1  per  cent  copper,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  137,400,000  tons.  A  new  concentration  plant  with  a  daily 
capacity  for  12,000  tons  of  sulphurated  metal  and  a  lixiviation  plant 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  7,500  tons  of  oxidized  mineral  are  to  be  built. 
The  time  estimated  for  the  completion  of  this  work  is  four  years,  so 
that  by  1929  it  is  hoped  that  production  will  reach  190,000,000  pounds 
of  copper  annually. 

Regulation  for  seed  distribution. — The  Government  recently 
issued  a  regulation  for  the  distribution  of  seeds  to  small  farmers 
through  the  General  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Service  and  through  the 
Agricultural  Distribution  and  Propaganda  Service,  with  the  aid  of 
the  provincial  agricultural  agents.  In  order  to  receive  these  loans 
of  seed  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  be  the  proprietor  of  not  more 
than  100  hectares  of  land  suitable  for  planting  wheat  or  barley  and 
to  promise  to  return  in  money  the  value  of  the  seed  loaned  in  addition 
to  the  costs  of  disinfection,  freight,  and  other  chaiges. 

Beet-sugar  industry. — The  Government  has  made  provision  by 
law  for  fostering  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Chile  by  promising  to 
pay  for  10  years  a  bonus  of  30  centavos  per  kilo  to  factories  which 
may  be  established  in  the  country  for  the  making  of  beet  sugar  with 
over  96  per  cent  sucrose  content  from  native  raw  material.  Factories 
42837— 25t— Bull.  6 - 6 
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to  be  eligible  for  the  bonus  must  have  a  capacity  for  1,000  tons  per 
year  and  must  be  built  in  zones  indicated  by  the  Government. 

COLOMBIA 

Model  farms. — The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  50,000  pesos  for  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
various  Departments  which  at  the  end  of  two  years  have  established 
model  farms.  The  same  bill  authorizes  the  Government  to  engage 
the  services  of  three  foreign  experts  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  in 
order  to  develop  that  industry  in  Colombia,  appropriating  for  this 
purpose  30,000  pesos. 

An  allotment  of  20,000  pesos  a  year  was  also  provided  by  the  above- 
mentioned  bill  to  defray  the  expense  of  sending  fourteen  young  men 
abroad,  ten  to  study  agriculture  and  the  other  four  to  specialize  in 
geolog}'  and  mining. 

Coffee  pest. — ^An  interesting  report  was  submitted  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  by  the  agronomical  engineer  sent  by  that  Min¬ 
istry  to  the  coffee  plantations  of  Viola  to  make  a  study  of  a  pest 
that  has  been  damaging  the  coffee  trees  in  that  section.  An  insect 
knoM'n  as  the  palomiUa  attacks  the  root  of  the  tree,  the  limbs  becoming 
drj'  and  the  leaves  turning  a  yellowish  color.  The  infected  trees 
were  found  mostly  in  the  dry  and  shadeless  sections.  It  was  found 
that  the  most  efficient  means  of  destroying  the  insect  was  a  solution 
made  of  petroleum,  soap,  caustic  soda,  and  water. 

Bureau  of  plant  diseases. — See  page  627. 

Farmers’  loan  bank. — See  page  624. 

Refuse  incinerator. — The  Bogota  Board  of  Health  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  a  German  firm  for  the  installation  in  that  city  of  an 
electric  incinerating  plant  for  the  disposal  of  refuse.  According  to 
estimates  this  plant  will  develop  electric  energy  approximating  200 
horsepower  daily,  which  will  be  employed  for  street-car  service.  The 
contracting  firm  engages  to  furnish  some  of  the  building  materials, 
such  as  cement  and  bricks.  An  appropriation  of  200,000  pesos  has 
been  made  for  this  work. 

Foreign  trade. — The  quantity  and  value  of  the  foreign  export 
trade  of  Colombia  for  1924  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  Nuevo 
Tiempo  of  Bogotd  for  February  19,  1925: 


Customhouse 

KUos 

Pesos 

Customhouse 

KUos 

Pesos 

Arauca . 

BarranquiUa . 

Buenaventura... . 

Cartagena . 

COcuta . 

Ipiales . 

354,319 
78,120,051 
35, 600, 210 
31,466,873 
12,587,038 
46,521 

74,633.65 
32,800,568.25 
17,861,749.03 
9,873,751. 15 
4,064,031.00 
11, 158.05 

Riohacha . 

Orocuft . 

Santa  Marta . 

1  Tumaco . 

1  Total . . . 

1,688,706 

35,883 

205,600,768 

7,698,087 

373,108,456 

135, 704. 54 
11, 77a  00 
4, 793, 607. 24 
839,763.03 

70,466,735.94 

In  1923  the  total  exports  reached  329,931,903  kilos,  valued  at  60,115,435.20  pesos. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Promotion  of  coffee  cultivation. — During  1924  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  coffee  was  increased  600  hectares,  due  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  International  Bank  to  which  500,000  colones  were  assigned  by 
the  Government  for  the  promotion  of  coffee  cultivation.  Of  this 
amount  200,000  colones  have  been  loaned  to  planters  who  wish  to 
extend  their  coffee  plantations,  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  300,000 
colones  for  future  use. 

CUBA 

Appropriations  for  public  works. — By  virtue  of  an  executive 
decree  an  appropriation  of  100,000  pesos  has  been  made  for  repairing 
the  Cicnfuegos  aqueduct  and  improving  the  water  supply  of  that 
city.  A  similar  decree  allots  a  credit  of  309,600  pesos  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Government  telegraph  lines,  and  renovating  the 
central  telegraph  offices  in  Habana,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Bayamo,  and 
Pinar  del  Rio,  and  also  for  repairing  the  post  offices  in  the  two  last- 
mentioned  cities. 

Cuban  chemical  market. — Cuban  statistics  place  the  value  of 
imports  of  chemical  and  allied  products  in  1923  at  $13,415,606, 
compared  with  $7,396,024  in  1922.  The  United  States  share  of  the 
trade  rose  from  65  per  cent  in  1922  to  69  per  cent  in  1923,  at  the 
expense  of  France,  whose  participation  showed  a  decrease  from  20 
per  cent  in  1932  to  15  per  cent  in  1923.  Germany  increased  its 
contribution  3  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1922  and  4  per  cent  in  1923. 
England’s  share  of  the  Cuban  trade  showed  a  decrease  from  4  per 
cent  in  1922  to  3  per  cent  in  1923. 

The  year  1923  was  an  extremely  successful  one  for  the  sale  of 
fertilizer  in  Cuba.  According  to  American  statistics,  shipments  of 
fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials  from  the  United  States  increased 
almost  500  per  cent  in  1923  over  1922 — 99,199  tons,  worth  $2,930,642, 
compared  with  20,205  tons,  valued  at  $372,589,  in  1922. 

The  value  of  exports  of  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  prepara-  . 
tions  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  in  1922  amounted  to  $1,468,583 
and  in  1923  reached  $2,167,816,  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent. 

During  1922  the  value  of  United  States  exports  of  perfumery  and 
toilet  preparations  to  Cuba  reached  $361,579  and  in  1923  amounted 
to  $495,511,  or  an  increase  of  about  35  per  cent. 

Exports  of  paints,  pigments,  and  varnishes  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuba  rose  in  value  from  $1,002,224  in  1922  to  $1,780,488 
for  1923. 

The  production  of  industrial  alcohol,  both  pure  and  as  fuel,  is 
becoming  a  very  important  Cuban  industry.  During  1921, 
36,557,187  liters  were  manufactured;  in  1922  the  production  of 
alcohol  increased  to  about  50,000,000  liters,  of  which  approximately 
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18,000,000  were  converted  into  motor  spirit.  The  alcohol  industry 
comprises  37  distilleries,  representinj;  a  capital  investment  of  more 
than  $25,000,000,  largely  Cuban.  {Commerce  Reports,  Jan.  19,  1925.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Hydroelectric  plant. — A  project  for  utilizing  the  water  power 
of  the  Jimenoa  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Yaque  del  Norte  in 
the  Provinceof  La  Vega,  has  been  approved  by  virtue  of  an  Executive 
decree  issued  February  24,  1925.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 
provide  electricity  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses,  such  as  lighting, 
operating  street  cars  and  other  purposes.  The  decree  stipulates  that 
the  work  shall  be  completed  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  this 
decree. 

Arbor  day  society. — In  order  to  promote  Arbor  Day  as  a  per¬ 
manent  institution,  a  group  of  ladies  in  Santo  Domingo  has  organized 
in  that  city  an  Arbor  Day  Society,  and  similar  societies  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  various  provinces.  The  program  for  this  year 
comprises  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  orange  trees  by  school 
children.  Members  of  the  society  will  contribute  funds  for  pur¬ 
chasing  garden  tools,  and  also  for  providing  two  prizes  to  be  awarded 
to  the  pupils  who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  their  teachers,  have 
shown  the  most  interest  in  school  garden  work.  The  municipality 
of  every  city  will  be  asked  to  apportion  some  ground  near  the  city 
where  the  young  trees  grown  in  the  school  gardens  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  and  grafted  with  buds  of  the  best  stock.  In  every  province 
the  Society  hopes  to  establish  workshops  for  manual  training,  using 
for  this  purpose  funds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  orange  trees  and 
the  contributions  of  the  charter  members. 

ECUADOR 

Progress  of  national  industries. — A  new  textile  factory  has 
been  established  at  Atuntaqui,  in  a  section  of  the  country  producing 
much  cotton.  A  new  factory  for  manufacturing  wire  and  nails  has 
also  been  installed  in  Guayaquil,  according  to  word  received  from 
that  city.  It  is  expected  that  the  output  of  this  factory  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  these  commodities  in  the  entire 
Republic. 

Road  from  Latacunga  to  Quevedo. — At  the  last  session  of 
Congress  legislation  was  enacted  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
road  from  the  city  of  Latacunga  to  Quevedo,  Province  of  Los  Rios. 
This  highway  will  serve  the  important  centers  of  San  Felipe,  Poal6, 
Guangaje,  Chugchillfin,  Sigchos,  and  La  Esmeralda,  opening  up  a 
very  rich  agricultural  section  of  the  country,  w’here  many  large  farms 
are  located.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  good  roads  for  transportation, 
the  full  produce  of  these  farms  has  never  been  put  on  the  market. 
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National  film  company  organized. — A  new  film  company  has 
been  organized  in  Guayaquil  for  the  purpose  of  producing  motion 
pictures  dealing  with  national  life  and  customs. 

Aviation  sciukil. — The  training  school  has  been  moved  tem¬ 
porarily  to  Quito  from  Guayaquil  in  order  that  the  pilots  who  recently 
passed  their  tests  may  acquire  practice  in  taking  off  and  landing  in 
high  altitudes,  which  is  much  more  difficult  than  at  sea  level. 


GUATEMALA 


Activities  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture. — In  his  message  read 
before  Congress  on  March  1,  1925,  President  Orellana  gave  the 
following  facts  in  relation  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture: 


During  the  past  year  tlie  cotton  crop  reached  30,000  quintals  in  spite  of  the 
poor  results  obtained  in  certain  regions  of  the  country.  This  is  a  large  increase, 
since  not  long  ago  the  crop  totaled  only  a  few  hundred  quintals  annually. 

The  Bureau  for  Agricultural  Consultation  distributed  insecticides,  other  cures 
for  plant  plagues,  and  seed  from  the  experiment  station  of  La  Aurora,  where 
snmll  quantities  of  imported  seed  Were  acclimated.  The  station  was  also  a  center 
for  information  service. 

By  means  of  vaccine,  the  Zootechnic  Bureau  aided  the  stockraisers  in  the  fight 
against  carbuncle,  and  prevented  the  entrance  of  Texas  fever  by  quarantine 
against  countries  where  there  is  infection. 

The  National  School  of  Agriculture  in  Guatemala  City  has  developed  well, 
giving  satisfactory  results. 

HAITI 


\  Model  farms. — In  pursuance  of  the  program  for  improving  agri¬ 
cultural  methods,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  proposed  to  have 
50  model  farms  in  operation  by  April  of  this  year.  The  plan  was  to 
install  these  model  farms  on  privately  owned  land,  making  a  contract 
with  the  owner  for  one  year,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  provided 
the  owner  adopts  in  good  faith  the  new  methods  of  cultivation. 
The  Department  allows  the  farmer  from  30  to  50  gourdes  toward 
the  upkeep  of  the  farm.  The  farmer  may  plant  only  such  crops  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  suggests;  the  produce,  however,  will 
belong  to  the  farmer.  The  Department  furnishes  plows,  harrows, 
and  other  necessary  farming  implements,  and  also  provides  seeds. 
Twice  a  year  regional  expositions  of  farm  products  will  be  held  and 
prizes  awarded  for  the  best  crops.  A  veterinary  bureau  will  be 
established  on  every  model  farm  in  order  that  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
may  learn  to  care  properly  for  their  livestock. 


HONDURAS 


Tela  Railroad  Co.  air  service. — In  February  the  Tela  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  reopened  its  airplane  service  between  Tegucicalpa  and 
Tela  direct,  and  via  San  Pedro  Sula. 
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La  Ceiba  public  works. — Legislative  provision  was  made  by 
Decree  No.  16  of  January  23,  1925,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Public  Improvements  for  the  Department  of  Atl4ntida  as 
follows: 

This  body  is  to  oversee  the  construction  of  a  new  road  to  be  built  from  La 
Ceiba  to  Olanchito  in  the  Department  of  Yoro,  with  a  branch  to  Zapotal  in  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  of  Jutiapa,  and  the  filling  of  the  estuary  east  of  La  Ceiba.  It  is  also  to 
maintain  the  La  Ceiba  water  supply.  For  these  purposes  a  surtax  of  1  centavo 
has  been  placed  on  each  half  kilo  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  through  the 
customs  house  of  La  Ceiba.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  revenue  is  to  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  the  water  supply;  15  per  cent  for  the  filling  in  of 
the  estuary;  and  75  per  cent  for  the  opening  and  maintenance  of  the  new  road 
mentioned.  For  this  same  highway  the  road  tax  collected  in  the  District  of 
La  Ceiba  will  be  used  with  the  exception  of  15  per  cent  which  belongs  to  the 
respective  municipalities. 

MEXICO 

Railway  notes. — Considerable  activity  is  observed  in  railway 
a£fairs  in  Mexico.  The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  are  to  be  put 
on  a  strict  budget  basis,  dra\\Ti  up  by  a  corps  of  experts  from  among 
the  railway  heads,  this  budget  to  be  submitted  to  President  Calles 
for  approval.  Economies  will  be  effected  by  reductions  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  as  far  as  these  are  consistent  with  efficiency,  and  by  the 
virtual  abolition  of  passes. 

The  completion  of  the  Tepic-La  Quemada  section  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  line  in  Mexico  is  now  set  for  April  1,  1926,  after  which  time 
communications  will  extend  from  Nogales,  Arizona,  where  connec¬ 
tions  are  made  with  the  Southern  Pacific  of  the  United  States,  to 
Guadalajara,  and  thence  by  another  line  to  Mexico  City.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  resulting  to  Mexico  will  be  the  possibility  of 
shipping  sugar,  wheat,  and  other  west  coast  products  to  the  capital, 
which  has  hitherto  been  impossible.  Nearly  45,000  men  are  now  at 
work  on  the  new  section  of  the  line,  which  is  about  100  miles  in 
length.  Seventeen  tunnels  have  already  been  constructed. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  for  the  construction  and  exploita¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad  in  the  States  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  from  Yavaros 
via  Navojoa  to  a  point  on  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Eastern 
Railway  or  on  the  Northwest  of  Mexico  Railway,  as  may  be  most 
convenient.  Another  concession  provides  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway,  850  kilometers  in  length,  from  Tuxpam,  in  the  State  of  Vera¬ 
cruz,  to  Saltillo,  capital  of  the  State  of  Coahuila.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $20,000,000. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  from  Tampico  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  for  transporting  petroleum  is  under  consideration. 

Highways. — The  press  is  discussing  the  construction  of  three  high¬ 
ways,  as  follows:  Matamoros  to  Acapulco,  via  Tampico,  Pachuca, 
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Mexico  City,  Cuernavaca,  and  Iguala,  crossing  the  country  diagonally 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  approximately  700 
miles;  Nuevo  Laredo  to  Mexico  City,  the  Meridian  Highway,  run¬ 
ning  about  600  miles  almost  due  south  from  the  United  States  border; 
and  Tuxtla  Gutierrez,  State  of  Chiapas,  through  the  State  of  Vera¬ 
cruz.  It  is  proposed  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  through  the  sales 
tax  on  gasoline,  which  has  been  fixed  at  3  centavos  per  liter. 

NICARAGUA 

Cigarette  factory. — A  cigarette  factory  in  Leon  has  recently 
installed  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  40,000  cigarettes  per  hour 
and  the  handling  of  10  quintals  of  tobacco  a  day. 

Managua  sea  wall. — President  Sol6rzano  has  requested  the 
Minister  of  Promotion  to  call  for  bids  from  American  companies 
for  the  construction  of  the  sea  wall  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Managua 
from  the  Casa  de  Artes  to  Monotombo.  The  Government  is  willing 
to  grant  to  the  construction  company  the  right  to  sell  lots  along  the 
Lake  shore  for  cottages,  summer  homes  and  resorts. 

Privileges  offered  to  Central  American  vessels. — See  page 
629. 

panama 

Street  repairs. — Two  important  projects  for  road  repairs  are 
now  under  way,  the  first  being  the  paving  of  Broadway,  Colon, 
from  Eleventh  Street  to  its  intersection  with  the  Mount  Hope  Road, 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $13,000,  and  the  second,  that  for  widen¬ 
ing  the  Calidonia  road  in  Panama  City  and  making  it  into  a  cement 
highway.  On  this  road  the  Panama  Electric  Co.  is  to  put  in  a  double 
track  for  street  cars  for  some  distance.  The  cost  of  this  work  and 
of  the  paving  will  be  about  $180,000. 

Telephone  line. — On  March  4,  1925,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  reported  that  the  telephone  line  to  Porto  Bello  had  been 
rebuilt  as  far  as  Maria  Chiquita,  and  would  soon  be  completed. 
The  line  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  banana  planters  who  have 
settled  in  that  region. 

PARAGUAY 

Hohenau  colony. — This  progressive  agricultural  colony,  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  German  and  Brazilian  settlers,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foxmding.  The  location 
of  this  colony  is  very  advantageous,  as  it  has  a  port  on  the  Paran4 
river  and  a  highway  18  kilometers  long  that  rims  the  entire  length 
of  the  settlement.  At  present  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  some¬ 
what  over  1,110  persons,  representing  180  families,  each  of  which 
owns  a  tract  of  land  with  the  necessary  farming  implements,  and 
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also  a  number  of  cows  and  horses.  Three  schools  in  charge  of  com¬ 
petent  teachers  have  been  established  in  the  colony.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  composed  of  a  director,  council,  justice  of  the  peace  and 
police  commissioner. 

Cotton  industry  in  1924. — The  following  extract  on  the  cotton 
industry  in  Paraguay  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Asuncidn  for  1924.  According  to  this  report  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  is  a  most  encouraging  phase 
of  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  and  even  if  prices  do 
not  continue  as  favorable  to  the  further  development  of  this  industry, 
cotton  will  still  remain  one  of  the  staple  products.  Five  years  ago 
cotton  did  not  figure  at  all  among  the  products  of  the  Republic,  as 
the  area  under  cultivation  in  1917  was  only  50  hectares,  while  in 
1923  it  had  increased  to  nearly  4,000  hectares,and  in  1924  to  13,000. 
This  tremendous  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  lead  to  the  establishment  of  plants  for  manufacturing 
cotton  goods  in  the  Republic,  which  would  have  a  ready  market, 
as  this  class  of  goods  represents  one  of  the  leading  imports  from 
abroad. 

Imports  of  cotton  goods. — Imports  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods 
during  1924  amounted  to  1,550,883  kilos,  of  which  23  per  cent  came 
from  the  United  States,  49  per  cent  from  Great  Britain,  12  per  cent 
from  Italy,  and  16  per  cent  from  various  other  countries,  including 
33,594  kilos  of  canvas  from  Japan.  The  following  table  shows  the 
sources  of  these  imports  by  country  of  origin : 


Countries 

1923 

1924  Countries 

1923 

1924 

KiUa 
48»  139 

Kilos 

Kilos 

755,451 

Kilos 

759,499 

12,938 

40, 320  Italy . 

39,504 

180, 132 

Brtiil- . 

225,  U9 

54,310  Netherlands . 

22,338 

14,824 

France . 

8,895 

1ft,  429  United  SUtes . 

364,985 

358,270 

Oermany . 

i 

14, 630  All  others . 

41,738 

68,398 

{Commerce  Reports,  April  13,  1925.) 


PERU 

New  Peruvian  company  formed. — The  various  holdings  acquired 
by  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  Company  in  the  Province  of  Tumbes  and 
Departments  of  Piura  and  Lambayeque  have  now  been  consolidated 
in  a  local  company  called  Compaiifa  Petrolera  Peruana-Holandesa, 
S.  A.,  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  1,000,000  Peruvian  pounds, 
of  which  400,000  pounds  only  is  to  be  issued  at  present,  25  per  cent 
of  that  sum  being  offered  for  subscription  in  Peru,  in  conformity 
with  the  Peruvian  petroleum  laws. 
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SALVADOR 

Telegraph  lines. — According  to  the  President’s  message  read 
before  Congress  on  February  17,  1925,  the  new  interurban  telegraph 
lines  constructed  during  the  year  totaled  75  kilometers,  and  the  new 
telephone  lines  75  kilometers.  Added  to  the  lines  already  existing 
in  1923  there  are  in  all  2,448  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines,  and  2,448 
kilometers  and  772  meters  of  telephone  lines.  Nine  new  telephone 
and  telegraph  offices  were  established.  There  are  twenty  wireless 
receiving  stations  now  in  operation  in  the  Republic. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations. — The  President’s  message 
of  February  17,  1925,  states  that  the  General  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
has,  during  the  past  year,  introduced  new  crops  and  improved 
methods  of  ciUtivation  for  those  already  cultivated.  The  Bureau 
has  distributed  cottonseed  and  information  as  to  its  cultivation,  in 
order  to  increase  the  industries  relating  to  this  product  and  to  furnish 
occupation  for  native  laborers.  Two  hundred  tons  of  Alcala  cotton¬ 
seed  were  brought  from  the  United  States  for  planting.  The  experi¬ 
ment  station  started  in  La  Agronomia  plantation  early  in  the  year 
has  done  good  work,  as  have  those  at  Zacarias  and  La  Ceiba.  La 
Ceiba  station  has  undertaken  the  cultivation  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses  of  three  kinds  of  tobacco  and  imported  corn,  and  at  Izolco  the 
manufacture  of  coconut  oil  is  being  carried  on.  Rubber  cultivation 
is  soon  to  be  started.  . 

Railroad  to  Guatemala. — Work  is  being  pressed  on  the  railroad 
line  to  Guatemala,  material  having  been  ordered  for  200  miles  of 
track.  The  lines  from  Santa  Lucia,  Santa  Ana  Province,  to  Ahua- 
chap4n,  and  from  Santa  Lucia  to  Metap&n  on  the  Guatemalan 
frontier  are  soon  to  be  completed. 

Air  passenger  and  mail  service. — The  press  reports  that  the 
Colombo-German  hydroairplane  company  which  operates  so  effi¬ 
ciently  in  Colombia  is  endeavoring  to  establish  an  air  passenger  and 
mail  service  between  Barranquilla  (Colombia),  Key  West,  Florida, 
Panama,  the  Central  American  Republics,  and  Habana.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  company  called  upon  President  Quiftdnez  Molina  in 
January  to  broach  the  matter.  The  representative  stated  that  no 
favor  was  solicited  from  the  Government  beyond  the  right  to  operate 
and  the  business  offered.  The  trip  from  San  Salvador  to  the  United 
States  could  be  made  in  36  hours  by  hydroairplanes  capable  of 
carrying  10  passengers  and  a  number  of  mail  bags. 

URUGUAY 

Dredging  of  the  Port  of  Montevideo. — The  Financial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Port  of  Montevideo  recently  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
500,000  pesos  a  modem  dredge  with  which  to  deepen  the  outer 
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harbor  and  the  canal  which  gives  access  thereto,  000,000  cubic 
meters  having  been  dredged  within  a  month. 

Foreign  commerce. — The  official  value  of  imports  from  January  1 
to  November  30,  1924,  amounted  to  62,168,478  pesos,  and  the  real 
value  of  exports  to  99,393,889  pesos,  against  55,106,724  pesos  and 
95,546,625  pesos  respectively  during  the  same  period  in  1923. 

New  electric  car  system. — Under  a  concession  which  a  German 
company  has  requested  from  the  National  Council  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  an  electric  car  system,  consisting  of  passenger  cars  with  a 
capacity  for  40  persons  and  freight  cars  with  a  capacity  of  5,000 
kilos,  fitted  to  run  without  tracks,  would  be  established  between 
Montevideo,  Canelones,  Florida,  San  Jos6,  Minas,  and  intermediate 
villages.  The  fare  would  be  30  per  cent  lower  than  that  charged  by 
the  railway  companies.  Power  for  operating  the  cars  would  be 
derived  from  cables  running  parallel  to  the  road. 

VENEZUELA 

Estimated  cost  of  coffee  cultivation. — ^^Vccording  to  an  article 
published  in  the  Bolet'm  Comercial  e  Industrial  for  December  31,  1924, 
the  yield  per  coffee  tree  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  plantation, 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  changes  of  climate,  but  ordinarily  a  tahlon 
or  6,987  square  meters  (10,000  square  varas),  containing  1,100  trees, 
yields  about  500  kilograms  of  coffee. 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  quintal  (46  kilograms)  of  coffee  produced 
by  plantations  already  in  bearing  is  34.40  bolivars,  while  that  of  pur¬ 
chasing  and  preparing  a  tahlon  of  virgin  woodland,  planting  it  to 
1,100  coffee  trees  with  the  necessary  shade,  and  caring  for  them 
three  years  until  they  begin  to  bear  is  1,652  bolivars. 

Prices  in  Caracas  during  1924  varied  between  56  and  72  bolivars 
per  quintal  for  the  best  qualities  and  between  46  and  52  bolivars  for 
lower  grades.  These  were  higher  than  usual,  but  unless  they  are 
maintained  or  increased  farmers  can  not  afford  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  taking  into  consideration  the 
necessary  capital  and  time  required  to  cultivate  a  plantation  until  the 
trees  are  in  bearing. 

Cotton  crop  in  Aragua  de  Barcelona. — The  estimate  of  cotton 
production  in  1924  in  Aragua  de  Barcelona  was  400,000  kilos.  The 
new  crop  is  menaced  by  a  disease,  locally  called  zapatiUa,  in  the  form 
of  an  outgrowth  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  that  withers  the  plant,  and 
by  a  green  caterpillar  that  eats  the  leaves  and  causes  the  pods  to 
drop  off,  which  the  farmers  fear  will  greatly  reduce  production  this 
year. 

Pearl  fisheries. — The  pearls  obtained  during  recent  months  near 
the  Island  of  Margarita  are  of  excellent  quality,  size,  and  color.  An 
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important  firm  recently  purchased  Margarita  pearls,  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  called,  valued  at  2,000,000  bolivars. 

Highway  development  contemplated  in  Venezuela. — With  the 
completion  of  the  Gran  Carretera  Transandina,  two  other  important 
highways  in  the  same  district  are  under  contemplation:  One  from  Pal- 
marejo  via  the  Misoa  valley  to  Carora,  connecting  there  with  the 
road  to  Barquisimeto  and  Caracas,  and  the  other  from  Trujillo  via 
Bocono  to  Guanare,  connecting  with  the  old  Carretera  del  Oeste  and 
San  Carlos.  The  former  project,  which  would  afford  access  to  the 
three  great  oil  fields  of  Mene  Grande,  El  Mene,  and  La  Rosa,  was 
brought  to  the  President’s  attention  in  August  by  the  petition  of  the 
Maracaibo  chamber  of  commerce.  {(Jmnmerce  Reports,  March  30, 
1925.) 
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National  Postal  Savings  Bank. — At  the  end  of  1924  the  deposits 
in  the  National  Postal  Savings  Bank,  established  10  years  ago, 
amounted  to  03,309,952  pesos  national  currency,  belonging  to  835,637 
depositors.  Compared  with  the  position  at  the  end  of  1923,  these 
figures  represent  an  increase  of  about  10,000,000  pesos  in  deposits 
and  121,000  in  the  number  of  pass  books.  The  institution  now  has 
1,240  offices,  showing  that  the  habit  of  thrift  is  gradually  being  incul¬ 
cated  among  the  laboring  classes,  from  which  the  majority  of  deposi¬ 
tors  come.  {Review  of  the  River  Plate,  February  6,  1925.) 

BOLIVIA 

Tax  on  bank  profits. — A  law  of  February  2,  1925,  modifies  article 
4  of  the  law  of  January  6,  1914,  as  follows: 

All  foreign  banks,  branches  or  agencies  of  foreign  banks  shall  pay  a  semiannual 
tax  of  10  per  cent  of  their  net  profits.  In  no  case  shall  the  general  expenses, 
penalties,  and  so  forth  exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  profits.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  tax  gross  profits  shall  be  considered  all  funds  such  as  interest  on  loans, 
premiums  paid  for  negotiating  bills,  and  other  receipts. 

CHILE 

Government  property. — The  Office  of  National  Property  of  the 
Treasury  reported  that  in  1924  the  10,814  pieces  of  national  property 
were  valued  at  506,525,136  pesos. 
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Chilean  Employees’ Credit  Bank. — An  association  known  as  the 
Caja  de  Cr6dito  de  los  Einpleados  de  Chile — Employees’  Credit 
Bank — has  recently  been  formally  recognized  and  will  now  undertake 
operations.  It  has  a  capital  of  500,000  pesos  divided  in  shares  of  10 
pesos  each. 

COLOMBIA 

Farmers’  Loan  Bank. — Law  No.  68,  promulgated  December  26, 
1924,  authorizes  the  Government  to  found  a  farmers’  loan  bank  in 
Bogota  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  long-term  loans  to  farmers. 
This  bank  shall  establish  branches  in  the  capitals  of  the  various 
Departments  or  in  other  cities,  according  to  the  needs  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  development  of  the  section.  The  capital  stock  of  this  bank 
represents  2,000,000  pesos,  of  which  the  Government  will  subscribe 
half,  the  other  half  being  subscribed  by  the  Departments,  municipali¬ 
ties,  and  the  general  public. 

CUBA 

Monetary  circulation  during  the  year  1924. — According  to 
statistics  published  by  the  Government  the  monetary  circulation 
in  the  Republic  during  the  year  1924  was  the  following: 


Gold 

Silver  j 

Nickel  1 

Paper  money 

Treasury . 

Banks . 

In  the  hands  of  individuals . . 

Peso* 

4,120,00a00 

4,291,947.00 

28,692,818.00 

!  1 

Petot  ! 

I,558,00a00 
1,933,955.00 

1  8,875,545.00 

Petot 

233, 22a  00 
277,539.96 
1,383,390.95 

Petot 

14, 881,  ooa  00 
46,  504, 135. 00 
277,637,807.00 

Total . 

37, 104, 765. 00 

12,367,500.00 

1,894, 15a  91 

1  339,113,032.00 

Exports  and  imports  of  money  during  the  same  year — 1924— were 
as  follows: 

Pesos 

Imports. _ _ _ _ _ _  19,573,000.00 

Exports:  Pesos 

Paper  money _  17,281,116.00 

Silver _ _ _ _  10,000.00 

Foreign  money,  equivalent  to _  302,  428.  23 

Total . . . . . . . .  17,593,544.23 

Difference  in  favor  of  imports _  1,  979,  455.  77 

GUATEMALA 

Credit  institutions. — See  page  627. 


HONDURAS 


La  Ceiba  customs  receipts. — The  ReconcUiacion  of  Tegucigalpa 
for  January  27,  1925,  published  the  following  table  of  customs  and 
other  receipts  for  December,  1924: 
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Revenues 

December, 

1924 

December, 
1923  ! 

Excess,  1924 

Paoi 

73, 135. 18 
9,318.00 
16, 117. 70 
26,858.94 

Petot  { 
47,738.32 
5,764.00 
9,920.08 

1  26.041.62 

Petal 

25,308.86 

1  3, 552. 00 

6, 197. 62 
817.32 

I2^  427.82 

1  89,462.02 

35,965.80 

The  postal  imports  which  are  recorded  in  the  customs  revenue 
produced  in  December,  1924,  6,210.01  pesos,  as  against  1,282.93 
pesos  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1923. 


MEXICO 

Operations  of  the  comision  monetaria. — Since  the  Comision 
Monetaria  undertook  banking  operations  its  business  has  shown 
a  constant  increase.  Collections  in  December,  1924,  amounted  to 
18,591,919  pesos,  and  in  January,  1925,  to  14,228,225  pesos.  Cur¬ 
rent  checking  accounts  increased  from  2,453,791  pesos  in  December, 

1924,  to  2,968,584  pesos  in  January  of  this  year.  The  sales  of  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  payment  of  customs  duties  were  3,882,579  pesos  in 
November,  4,807,941  pesos  in  December,  and  4,494,838  pesos  in 
January.  The  purchase  of  dollar  drafts,  which  in  December  was 
$4,253,412,  reached  $7,423,482  in  January,  while  the  sale  of  such 
drafts  was  $1,693,485  in  the  former  month  and  $1,873,532  in  the 
latter. 

PARAGUAY 

Customhouse  revenues. — The  customhouse  receipts  in  gold  and 
legal  currency  collected  by  the  various  customhouses  of  the  Republic 
during  the  months  of  December,  1924,  and  January  and  February, 

1925,  amounted  to  217,713.65  pesos  gold  and  37,851,613  pesos  legal 
currency. 

VENEZUELA 

Public-health  budget. — The  1925  budget  for  the  Department 


of  Public  Health  will  be  distributed  as  follows: 

Bolivars 

Administration _  51,  120.  00 

General  inspection _  19,  760.  00 

Rural  sanitation _ _ 24,  180.  00 

Destruction  of  rats _  45,  760.  00 

Ambulance  service _  4,  186.  00 

Health  station  at  Eloy  Alfaro _  3,  130.  40 

Destruction  of  larvae  by  means  of  larvivorous  fishes.  31,  922.  80 


180,  059.  20 

Railway  revenues. — According  to  a  report  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Communications,  the  public  revenue 
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derived  from  tlie  different  railways  in  the  Republic  during  tiie  last 
three  months  of  1924  amounted  to  the  following; 


Railways 

Revenue  j 

Railways 

Revenue 

Bciaau 

755, 371. 96 
75,872.75 
307,799.61 
14.432.a5 
75,647.25 
195,63097 
862,020.90  1 

BoHvari 
288,937.55 
47, 230. 10 
662,548.00 
348,605.25 
413, 967. 15 

4, 048, 063. 54 

Santa  Bftrbara-El  Vigla. . 

Venezuelan . . . . 

Inter-American  High  Commission. — In  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  January  8,  1921,  and  a  resolution  published  on  February  3,  1925, 
tlie  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  the  following  members 
of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission:  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Frisanti, 
Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna,  Dr,  J.  A.  Tagliaferro,  Sr,  Jesiis  Maria  Herrera 
Mendoza,  Dr.  Pedro  Hermoso  Telleria,  Dr.  Federico  J.  Peraza,  Sr. 
Enrique  P^rez  Dupuy,  Sr.  Laureano  Vallenilla  Lanz,  and  Sr.  N. 
Veloz  Goiticoa. 


chile 


Rent  law.— On  February  13,  1925,  the  Government  issued  a 
decree  regulating  rentals  and  housing.  By  the  provisions  of  thb 
decree,  which  is  published  in  full  in  the  Mercurio  of  Santiago  for 
February  14,  1925,  buildings  declared  insanitary  by  health  author¬ 
ities  are  to  have  their  rentals  reduced  50  per  cent  until  their  closing, 
destruction,  or  repair.  A  list  of  insanitary  houses  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Housing  Courts  the  first  of  each  month  by  the  commissions 
on  workers’  housing.  The  rental  allowed  to  owners  of  houses  in 
good  sanitary  condition  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  actual 
legal  valuation  until  such  time  as  the  Housing  Courts  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  definite  value,  plus  a  quota  for  repairs,  sanitary  improve¬ 
ments  and  the  like  to  be  expended  by  the  lessor  at  each  change  of 
lessee.  Tenants  may  not  be  evicted  under  six  months  except  for 
nonpayment  of  rent,  serious  damage  to  property,  immoral  conduct 
of  the  tenant,  or  the  use  of  the  premises  for  purposes  dangerous  to 
public  safety  or  morals.  The  number  of  Housing  Courts  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  laboring  population,  the  courts  to  be 
composed  of  three  members,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
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the  province,  one  by  the  municipality,  and  one  by  the  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee.  These  courts  will  have  jurisdiction  over  repairs,  demolition, 
or  closing  of  insanitary  or  uninhabitable  dwellings. 

COLOMBIA 

Bureau  of  plant  diseases. — The  Chief  Executive  issued  decree 
No.  1994  on  December  31,  1924,  creating  a  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  bureau  to  establish  and  enforce  quarantine 
regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  plant  diseases,  also  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  study  means  of  exterminating  diseases  already  existing 
in  the  country,  and  to  publish  the  results  of  the  investigations. 

COSTA  RICA 

Decree  on  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. — Articles  24  and  31 
of  the  Law  on  Alcoholic  Beverages  No.  27,  signed  on  December  29, 
1906,  have  been  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  24. — Liquor  establishments  together  with  all  other  departments  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  whether  liquor  is  sold  in  them  or  not,  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations,  those  which  refer  to  closing  days  and  hours  included. 

Article  31. — No  commercial  establishment  other  than  service  drug  stores  and 
bakeries  may  be  opened  before  6  a.  m.,  with  the  exception  of  those  situated  in 
the  ports,  which  may  be  opened  an  hour  earlier. 

Public  stands  and  barrooms  in  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  and  casinos  must 
be  closed  all  day  Sunday  and  no  liquor  sold  in  any  other  of  their  departments 
while  the  barrooms  are  closed,  this  regulation  applying  also  to  holidays  fixed 
by  law.  On  week  days  they  must  all  be  closed  at  10  a.  m. 

Liquor  establishments  must  also  be  closed  on  election  days  and  those  preceding 
and  following  the  elections. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Postal  money-order  service  reestablished. — A  law  reestab¬ 
lishing  the  postal  money  order  service  throughout  the  Republic  was 
published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  January  21,  1925.  For  the  imme¬ 
diate  establishment  of  this  service  the  Treasury  Department  ad¬ 
vanced  the  sum  of  $15,000.00  to  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  order  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  postal  orders  already 
issued.  The  above-mentioned  $15,000.00  will  constitute  the  per¬ 
manent  reserve  fund  for  this  service. 

GUATEMALA 

Credit  institutions. — On  February  23,  1925,  the  President  of 
Guatemala  signed  Decree  No.  890,  by  which  the  credit  institutions 
of  the  country  are  to  be  regulated.  Credit  institutions  are  defined  for 
the  purposes  of  this  law  as  (1)  the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala  and 
other  banks  of  issue,  (2)  mortgage  banks,  (3)  banks  and  banking 
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houses  receiving  deposits,  (4)  agricultural  banks,  (5)  savings  banks, 
(6)  storage  warehouses  making  loans  on  goods  deposited,  and  (7) 
foreign  banks  and  banking  houses.  The  full  text  of  the  decree  was 
published  in  the  Imparcial  of  Guatemala  City  in  the  issues  of  Febru¬ 
ary  27  to  March  7,  1925,  inclusive. 

HAITI 

Ownership  of  real  property  by  foreigners  and  foreign 
CORPORATIONS. — The  full  text  of  this  law,  dated  February  13,  1925, 
appears  in  Le  Moniteur  of  F'ebruary  19,  1925. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  law: 

No  foreigner,  except  residents  of  the  Republic,  may  purchase  real  property  in 
Haiti,  and  then  only  when  said  property  is  required  for  residential  purposes  or 
for  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  or  educational  enterprises.  Any  foreign 
owner  of  real  property  who  leaves  the  Republic  and  remains  absent  during  five 
consecutive  years  shall  lose  his  right  to  said  property,  which  shall  then  be  turned 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Inheritance  and  sold  at  public  auction,  the  owmer  of  the 
property  receiving  the  net  proceeds.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  foreigner 
owning  real  property  in  Haiti  the  respective  rights  of  the  heirs  or  legatees,  if  they 
are  all  foreigners,  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  the 
deceased.  The  court  having  jurisdiction  in  this  case  shall  be  that  located  at  the 
place  of  residence  in  Haiti  of  the  deceased.  If  all  the  heirs  are  Haitians  their 
interests  shall  be  determined  by  the  Haitian  courts  in  accordance  with  the 
Haitian  inheritance  laws.  If  there  are  both  Haitian  and  foreign  heirs  the  division 
shall  be  made  by  the  Haitian  courts  according  to  the  Haitian  laws  on  inheritance. 

No  company  incorporated  under  foreign  laws  shall  purchase  real  property  in 
Haiti  unless  it  has  established  a  domicile  in  the  Republic.  In  the  case  of  joint- 
stock  companies  authority  for  operating  in  the  Republic  shall  also  be  obtained 
from  the  Chief  Executive,  said  authority  being  granted  only  after  an  examination 
of  the  companies’  by-laws.  Joint-stock  companies  incorporated  under  Haitian 
laws  with  headquarters  in  Haiti  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  accorded  citizens  of  the 
Republic  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  real  property.  All  other  companies  in¬ 
corporated  in  Haiti  under  Haitian  laws  shall  be  considered  as  foreign  companies 
unless  one-half  at  least  of  the  capital  stock  is  owned  by  Haitians.  After  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  any  foreign  company  established  in  Haiti  a  term  of  five  years  is 
granted  for  the  liquidation  of  the  company’s  real  property.  At  the  termination 
of  this  period  the  above-mentioned  property  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Bureau 
of  Inheritance  and  sold  at  public  auction,  the  net  proceeds  going  to  the  liquidators 
or  their  duly  authorized  representatives. 

HONDURAS 

Homesteads. — A  presidential  order  of  February  21,  1925,  sets 
aside  for  homesteads  the  national  lands  located  between  the  cities 
of  La  Ceiba  and  Olanchito  in  the  Departments  of  Atldntida  and 
Yoro  for  the  width  of  a  league  on  both  sides  of  the  road  to  be  built 
between  the  two  cities.  The  exceptions  are  the  lands  known  as 
Mina  de  Escoto,  not  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  the  town  lands 
of  the  former  municipality  of  Agalteco.  The  lands  designated  for 
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homesteads  may  not  be  claimed  for  other  purposes.  The  right  to 
acquire  a  homestead  was  conceded  to  Hondurans  by  the  agrarian 
law  which  went  into  effect  January  1  of  this  year,  as  noted  in  last 
month’s  Bulletin. 

NICARAGUA 

Privileges  offered  to  Central  American  vessels. — A  decree 
has  recently  been  issued  which  provides  as  follows: 

Vessels  flying  the  flag  of  any  of  the  five  Republics  of  Central  America,  which 
are  employed  exclusively  in  the  coasting  trade  between  Nicaragua  and  other 
Central  American  countries  and  Panama,  will  be  exempt  from  port  taxes,  pro¬ 
vided  they  reciprocate  by  carrying  Nicaraguan  mail  free  of  charge. 

PERU 

Accounts  to  be  kept  in  Spanish. — Congress  passed  a  law  on 
January  16,  1925,  by  which  commercial  and  business  firms  and  all 
merchants  in  general  are  obliged  to  have  their  bookkeeping  done 
in  Spanish.  Account  books  made  out  in  any  other  language  will 
have  no  legal  value  in  favor  of  the  firm  or  merchant  to  whom  they 
belong.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  law  will  be  punished  by  a  fine 
ranging  from  30  to  3,000  Peruvian  pounds,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  case  and  the  financial  standing  of  the  firm  or 
merchant. 

Centennial  of  supreme  court. — The  first  centennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Peru  was  celebrated  on  February 
8  last  by  an  interesting  ceremony  held  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  in 
Lima.  The  Chief  Executive,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  other 
government  officials  attended,  and  several  interesting  speeches  were 
made. 

URUGUAY 

Pension  law. — A  new  pension  and  retirement  law  was  promul¬ 
gated  by  Congress  on  February  4,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Council  on  February  6,  1925.  It  makes  important  changes  in 
the  regulations  previously  in  force. 
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BOLIVIA-GERMANY 


Trade-marks. — By  an  interchange  of  notes  between  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations  of  Bolivia  and  the  German  Envoy  accredited  to 
that  Republic,  the  following  regulations  for  the  protection  of  trade¬ 
marks  were  agreed  upon:  Citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  States 
42837— 25t— Bull.  6 - 7 
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shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of  the  other  State  the  same  privileges, 
regarding  the  protection  of  trade-marks,  as  those  accorded  to  native 
citizens,  providing  they  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  trade¬ 
mark  laws.  Furthermore,  it  is  understood  that  the  respective 
registration  fees  required  by  each  State  shall  be  paid  in  full.  This 
agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until  six  months  after  being  annulled 
by  either  of  the  contracting  States. 


ME.XICO-GERMANT 

Claims  convention. — A  claims  convention  between  Mexico  and 
Germany  was  signed  in  Mexico  City  on  March  16,  1925.  {El 
Universal,  Mexico  City,  March  17,  1925.) 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
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ARGENTINA 

University  notes. — From  the  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  1923,  recently  received,  the  following  notes 
have  been  taken: 


A  budget  of  8,665,105.65  pesos  national  currency  was  approved  for  1924,  an 
increase  of  1,173,623.65  pesos  over  the  preceding  year.  The  research  institutes, 
founded  in  1922  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  began  to  function.  The  one 
devoted  to  Argentine  literature  has  made  a  collection  of  folklore,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  native  musical  and  literary  works.  The  Institute  of  Philology, 
organized  by  the  Spanish  philologist,  Don  Am6rico  Castro,  is  working  success¬ 
fully  in  cooperation  with  a  similar  one  in  Madrid  under  the  direction  of  Don 
Ram6n  Mendndez  y  Pidal.  Several  institutes  were  incorporated  in  the  College 
of  Medicine — the  surgical  clinic  for  research  and  demonstration  work,  the  radium 
laboratory,  which  has  a  gram  of  this  metal  and  apparatus  for  its  use,  and  the 
Institute  of  Hygiene,  which  engages  in  extension  work,  the  professor  of  this 
subject,  together  with  a  group  of  students,  giving  lectures  on  public  hygiene  in 
factories,  shops,  and  schools.  General  lecture  courses  on  different  topics  are 
frequently  offered. 

The  budget  for  the  National  University  of  La  Plata  for  1923  amounted  to 
3,100,934.92  pesos  national  currency.  Of  this  sum,  the  National  Government 
contributed  2,643,880  pesos,  the  difference  being  derived  from  the  permanent 
income  of  the  university.  Changes  were  made  in  the  courses  of  study  of  the 
Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Veterinary  Science. 

The  Annual  University  Congress,  organized  in  1922  for  the  purpose  of  relating 
university  activities  with  the  life  of  the  Nation  and  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  all  the  other  universities  of  the  country,  is  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  La  Plata.  The  Congress  has  eight  sections,  seven  of  which  held  successful 
meetings  in  1923 — those  devoted  to  law,  economics,  and  political  science;  liberal 
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arts  and  education;  chemistry;  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  and  astron¬ 
omy;  medicine;  agriculture;  and  veterinary  science. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  has  become  a  part  of  La  Plata  University.  Its  course 
of  study  includes  advanced  instruction  in  music,  painting,  sculpture,  free-hand 
and  mechanical  drawing,  and  a  special  elementary  drawing  course  for  workmen. 

This  university  has  established  an  important  radio  station,  by  means  of  which 
the  lectures  and  concerts  given  at  the  university  are  heard  by  thousands  of  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  budget  for  the  National  University  of  Cdrdoba  was  increased,  thus  making 
possible  several  improvements.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1928  was 
2,185,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  public  library  of  the  university 
was  enlarged  so  that  it  is  now  able  to  accommodate  more  students  and  to  offer 
better  facilities  for  study. 

Changes  in  normal  schools. — In  February,  1925,  the  President 
signed  a  decree  reorganizing  the  normal  schools.  The  latter  are 
now  of  three  kinds:  Normales  de  Profesores,  to  prepare  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  special  instructors  for  secondary  and  normal  schools; 
Normales  de  Maestros,  to  equip  primary  teachers;  and  Normales  de 
Preceptores,  to  prepare  rural  teachers. 

boijvia 

Peport  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. — The  Secretary  of 
Instruction  in  his  report  to  the  National  Congress  in  August,  1924, 
states  that  schools  founded  during  the  preceding  year  included  a 
kindergarten,  several  elementary  schools,  and  a  practice  school  of 
secondary  grade  for  boys  and  girls  connected  with  the  normal  school. 
The  Santa  Cruz  Private  Seminary  was  incorporated  into  the  public 
school  system.  A  reorganization  was  effected  in  the  Cochabamba 
Vocational  School,  whose  excellent  administration  and  valuable 
services  make  it  a  model  for  others  of  this  type.  The  Commercial 
School  in  the  same  city  has  been  closed.  Military  training  was 
introduced  into  the  schools  and  plans  are  being  made  to  organize 
the  Junior  Red  Cross.  In  the  same  report,  the  Secretary  presents 
an  extensive  program  for  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  edur^ational 
system,  including  elementary,  secondary,  vocational,  and  profes¬ 
sional  education.  The  project  includes  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  Indians,  the  professional  preparation  of  all  teachers, 
the  providing  of  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  and  the  raising 
of  a  budget  to  carry  out  this  program. 

Study  of  law  discontinued. — By  order  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  the  law  schools  in  all  the  universities  of  the  Republic 
have  been  discontinued,  the  first-year  course  being  abolished  at  once, 
the  second-year  course  in  1926,  and  the  third-year  course  in  1927. 
After  that  time  the  law  schools  will  cease  to  exist  until  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  reestablish  them.  In  this  way  those  who  have  already 
begun  the  study  of  law  will  be  allowed  to  graduate,  but  no  new  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  admitted.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  expects 
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to  amplify  the  technical  and  scientific  courses  in  the  universities  to 
take  the  place  of  the  abolished  law  courses. 

BRAZIL 

Educational  council. — The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  pa.ssed  a  law  on  December  5,  1924,  creating  an 
Educational  Council  which  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  In  accordance  with  the  present  law  and 
one  of  1916  the  council  will  decide  such  educational  problems  as 
may  arise.  The  council  consists  of  three  permanent  committees — 
pedagogical,  legislative,  and  judicial.  There  are  in  addition  tem¬ 
porary  committees  appointed  to  meet  special  needs.  It  will  formu¬ 
late  its  own  rules  and  regulations,  which  will  go  into  effect  after  being 
approved  and  published  by  the  State  Government. 

Aid  to  private  schools.— In  accordance  with  law  number  596, 
passed  on  December  5,  1924,  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  will 
give  financial  aid  to  private  schools  meeting  the  standards  fixed  by 
the  State  Bureau  of  Education,  and  agreeing  to  follow  its  rules  and 
regulations. 

CHILE 

Gabriela  Mistral.— Gabriela  Mistral,  the  well-known  poetess 
and  educator,  returned  in  February  to  Chile,  her  native  land,  after 
three  years’  absence,  two  of  which  were  spent  in  Mexico  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  advisory  capacity  in  cooperation  with  Sr.  Jos6  Vasconcelos, 
then  Minister  of  Public  Education  in  that  country.  In  the  spring 
of  1924  Miss  Mistral  journeyed  to  the  United  States  on  her  way  to 
Europe,  where  she  spent  about  eight  months,  chiefly  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  Having  now  come  back  to  Chile,  she  was  received  with  affec¬ 
tionate  demonstrations,  both  public  and  private,  an  evidence  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  she  is  held  both  as  a  poetess  and  educator. 
She  has  been  given  a  pension  by  the  Government  in  recognition  of 
her  long  years  of  service  as  teacher,  first  in  the  sparsely  populated 
mountain  district  where  she  lived  and  later  ns  principal  of  No.  6 
Secondary  School  for  Girls  in  Santiago.  Now  that  she  is  free  from 
school  routine  she  intends  to  devote  her  time  to  writing  textbooks  and 
other  educational  works,  as  well  as  poetry. 

COSTA  RICA 

I 

Nursery  schools. — Under  the  able  direction  of  Sefiorita  Marfa 
Isabel  Carvajal  and  two  other  teachers,  the  Government  has  estab¬ 
lished  in  San  Jos6  a  school  for  children  of  preschool  age,  which  will  be 
divitled  into  two  sections,  alternating  morning  and  afternoon.  There 
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will  be  no  class  distinction,  but  preference  will  be  given  to  laborers’ 
children  and  to  those  who  have  poor  parents  or  only  a  mother. 

Sehorita  Carvajal,  who  is  also  a  writer,  her  nom  de  plume  being 
Carmen  Lira,  was  one  of  the  teachers  sent  a  few  years  ago  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Acosta  to  study  the  organization  of  this  type  of  school  in  Paris 
and  Belgium. 

Educational  mission. — By  a  presidential  decree  published  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1925,  Sr.  Luis  Felipe  Gonzdlez  Flores,  Ex-Assistant  Secretary 
of  Public  Education  and  actual  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Psycho¬ 
logical  Research  in  Heredia,  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  management  of  the  psychological  laboratories  of  Argentina 
and  also  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools  of  that  Repub¬ 
lic,  Chile,  and  Uruguay,  giving  special  attention  to  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  vocational  schools. 

Agricultural  school. — Under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Juan  J.  Carazo, 
of  Heredia,  the  Agricultural  School,  established  in  1916  by  Sr..  Luis 
Felipe  Gonz41ez  Flores,  with  the  cooperation  of  Sr.  Austregildo 
Bejarano,  agronomical  expert,  and  closed  during  the  previous  admin¬ 
istration  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
has  been  reopened.  Under  the  supervision  of  Sr.  Juan  J.  Carazo  700 
vegetable  gardens  have  been  started. 

Training-school  for  nurses  in  Cartago. — See  page  640. 

GUATEMALA 

General  notes  on  education. — In  his  message  of  March  1,  1925, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  states  that  during  the  past  year,  with 
the  aim  of  making  instruction  as  practical  as  possible,  special  prefer¬ 
ence  was  given  to  industrial,  agricultural,  and  manual  education, 
to  the  study  of  home  economics  and  to  research  work.  Great 
emphasis  was  also  laid  on  the  importance  of  physical  education  and 
all  possible  help  was  given  to  athletic  associations.  Classes  in 
physical  culture  were  reestablished  in  the  elementary  as  well  as  in 
the  normal  schools.  Football  and  basket-ball  teams  were  oi^anized 
in  some  of  these. 

Statistics  for  the  year  showed  1,477  national  and  219  private 
elementary  schools,  5  professional  schools,  9  secondary  institutes,  17 
normal  schools,  7  vocational  schools,  and  4  schools  of  commerce. 
The  general  enrollment  was  94,177,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
4,284.  There  were  31  libraries  open  to  the  public;  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  was  reorganized ;  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  held  several  exhibi¬ 
tions;  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Natural  Sciences,  which  had 
been  eliminated  when  the  University  was  closed,  was  reopened  at 
the  request  of  the  Druggists’  Association. 
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F  In  order  to  meet  the  need  for  new  school  buildings,  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Normal  Institute  for  Young  Women  was  com¬ 
pleted,  work  was  begun  on  the  Vocational  School,  and  the  building 
for  the  National  Library  was  almost  completed. 

The  Botanical  Garden  was  placed  at  the  service  of  the  public  in 
general  and  especially  of  the  schools.  Several  experimental  lessons 
were  given  there  to  students  of  the  Agricultural  and  Normal  Schools 
and  to  those  of  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine. 

The  Weather  Bureau  in  the  Botanical  Garden  is  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  Observatory  of  Salvador  and  is  endeavoring 
to  extend  its  exchange  to  neighboring  Mexican  stations. 

HONDURAS 

Regulations  for  elementary  education. — New  regulations 
pertaining  to  elementary  education,  proposed  by  the  Director  General 
of  Instruction,  were  adopted  in  September,  1924.  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations,  the  school  year  consists  of  10  months,  and 
public  primary  instruction  is  lay,  free,  and  compulsory  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  15.  The  regulations  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  schools  in  all  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  where  there 
are  20  or  more  children  of  school  age.  In  the  more  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  districts,  the  children  are  instructed  by  itinerant  teachers. 
In  the  Capital  of  each  department  there  shall  be  at  least  two  schools 
for  adults,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  whenever  possible 
kindergartens  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven. 

The  regulations  state  clearly  the  importance  of  emphasizing  the 
practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  side  of  education,  the  kind  of 
buildings  that  should  be  provided  for  the  schools,  the  system  of 
classification  and  the  salary  schedule  of  teachers,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  appointment  of  native  and  foreign  teachers,  principals, 
and  supervisors.  Only  teachers  belonging  to  the  highest  rank  may 
hold  administrative  positions.  By  means  of  the  new  regulations 
the  Government  hopes  to  give  an  impulse  to  educational  progress, 
and  to  make  reforms  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  country. 

MEXICO 

Education  appropriations. — The  Revista  de  Hacienda  for  March 
2,  1925,  publishes  the  following  figures  on  the  appropriations  of  the 
various  States  and  Territories  for  purposes  of  education  during  1924. 
The  high  percent^e  of  the  budget  expended  for  education  in  Chihua¬ 
hua,  Sonora,  and  other  States  should  be  noted. 
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States  and  Territories 

Appro¬ 

priation 

i 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  total 
budget 

j  States  and  Territories  | 

1 

Appro¬ 
priation  1 

1 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  total 
budget 

s 

a 

4 

Peto* 

55,400 

281,100 

267,100 

19.00 

Pttot 
352,277 
1,788,045 
142,204 
262,915 
1,102,284 
1,673,355 
354,694 
918, 144 
176, 117 

1  1,633,352 

1  1,732,358 
426,971 

463, 814 

14. 41 

39. 13 

44.00 
19. 41 

26.40 

72,826 
133,988 
1,315, 218 
126,017 
721,683 
307,497 
1,010, 183 
1, 800, 972 
848,249 
1,208,471 
115,290 

22. 14 

29.11 

14.33 

46. 17 

S3. 18 

57.58 

14.36 

37.96 

33.  66 

31. 47 

36.17 

2a  00 

39.70 

33.40 

43.00 

49. 91 

34.43 

37.50 

Michoac&n . . . 

Morelos . 

41.88 

23.96 

1  Territory  of  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Northern  District.. 

11.58 

Nayarit . 

Nuevo  l<e6n . 

168;  354 
201,076 

34.12 

20.11 

Territory  of  Lower  Call- 
1  fomia.  Southern  District.. 

53,687 

6,82 

Expenditures  for  education  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Quintano  Roo  were  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Domestic  science  for  servants. — An  interesting  new  school 
center  for  the  Federal  District  is  being  opened  in  the  Parque  Lira. 
It  will  include  a  commercial  course,  outdoor  kindergartens  and 
primary  classes  in  the  extensive  grounds,  and  a  course  in  cooking  and 
other  branches  of  domestic  science  for  servants. 

University  Summer  School. — The ‘fifth  session  of  the  University 
Summer  School  for  American  and  Mexican  teachers  •wall  be  held  in 
Mexico  City  from  July  9  to  August  21  of  this  year.  In  addition  to  the 
many  courses  of  a  varied  nature,  week-end  excursions  are  arranged 
to  other  cities  and  near-by  points  of  interest,  including  the  famous 
pyramids  of  Teotihuac4n.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  railroad  fare  in  Mexi¬ 
can  territory  'will  he  refunded  on  their  return  to  students  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  complete  their  courses. 

NICARAGUA 

Honor  to  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. — 
Among  honors  received  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  during  his  visit  to  Nicaragua  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  was  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Sciences  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Le6n. 

National  Indian  School  of  Matagalpa. — The  National  Indian 
School  of  Matagalpa  was  opened  in  that  city  on  February  15,  1925. 

Information  on  schools  required. — Dr.  Leonardo  Arguello, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  recently  sent  a  circular  telegram 
to  the  heads  of  the  provincial  departments  requesting  the  names  of 
all  towns,  districts,  and  settlements  where  there  are  no  schools. 


PANAMA 


David  and  Aguadulce  Normal  Schools. — Two  rural  normal 
schools  are  to  be  established,  one  in  the  city  of  David,  and  the  other 
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in  Aguadulce,  to  train  teacliers  for  rural  schools.  As  a  part  of  these 
schools  there  will  be  an  agricultural  experiment  farm  and  a  primary 
school  where  normal  school  students  will  do  their  practice  teaching. 

Teachers’  Summer  School. — On  March  8,  1925,  the  Teachers’ 
summer  school  was  opened  in  the  National  Institute,  in  Panama 
City,  with  300  teachers  enrolled  for  the  courses  and  others  still  to 
come  from  the  interior. 

SALVADOR 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Honored 
IN  Salvador. — During  the  visit  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  San  Salvador  the  title  of  Academician 
Honoris  Causa  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  San 
Salvador.  The  distinguished  visitor  was  entertained  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  others  of  official  and  social  prominence  in  the  city.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  San  Salvador  Doctor  Rowe,  accompanied  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  went  to  the  Parque  Dueftas  to 
lay  a  W'reath  at  the  base  of  the  monuments  to  the  Heroes  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  Central  America. 

School  facts. — The  message  of  the  President  read  before  Con¬ 
gress  on  February  17,  1925,  states  the  following  facts: 

During  1924  there  were  733  primary  public  schools  with  1,110  teachers.  The 
registration  of  pupils  was  44,791,  while  the  average  attendance  was  30,070. 
There  were  also  37  private  primary  schools  and  38  municipal  schools. 

Since  the  kindergartens  in  the  capital  were  crowded  another  is  to  be  opened. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education  is  that  of  the  traveling 
teacher  service,  the  10  members  of  this  staff  going  to  rural  districts. 

Women’s  education  is  being  carried  on  by  the  normal  school  for  girls  and  the 
continuation  schools.  The  secondary  education  regulations  went  into  effect 
the  past  year,  the  schools  now  functioning  accordingly.  The  University  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  center  of  national  culture.  The  National  Library,  through  its 
various  reading  rooms  located  in  different  parts  of  the  capital,  is  being  consulted 
by  an  increasing  number  of  people. 

Gift  to  a  teacher. — In  September,  1924,  the  Government  of 
Salvador  presented  a  house  to  an  elementary-school  teacher,  Don 
Abel  de  J.  Alas,  as  a  reward  for  his  unselfish  services  to  the  public 
schools. 

Workers’  education. — The  work  of  the  Popular  University, 
which  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  workers,  con¬ 
tinued  during  1924.  Some  of  the  subjects  on  which  lectures  were 
given  were  personal  and  shop  hygiene,  duties  and  rights  of  citizens, 
suffrage,  thrift,  charities,  insurance  and  illiteracy. 

Teachers  for  the  army. — On  December  29,  1924,  a  resolution 
was  passed  establishing  in  the  capital  short  vacation  courses  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  men  who  will  give  elementary  instruction 
to  other  soldiers. 
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URUGUAY 

Reorganization  of  normal  schools. — The  new  curriculum  for 
the  normal  schools  is  divided  into  two  sections:  A  four-year  course 
covering  general  cultural  subjects,  and  a  two-year  course  in  which 
special  training  for  teaching  is  given.  A  student  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  University  until  he  has  completed  the  four-year  secondary 
course. 
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Employment  increase. — According  to  the  Boletin  del  Departa- 
mento  del  Trabajo  for  December,  1924,  employment  in  Buenos  Aires 
increased  between  February  and  August,  1924,  2.5  per  cent,  9,960 
more  persons  being  employed  in  August  than  in  February. 

CHILE 

Railway  Employees’  Congress. — On  February  23,  1925,  the 
Railway  Employees’  Congress  was  opened  in  San  Bernardino,  closing 
on  March  1.  One  of  the  principal  acts  of  this  Congress  was  to  write 
statutes  for  a  new  organization  which  is  to  take  in  all  branches  of 
railway  employees.  A  program  was  considered  for  a  health  crusade, 
child  welfare,  pensions  for  students  available  to  children  of  railway 
employees,  medical  assistance,  and  prophylaxis. 

General  Bureau  of  Labor. — The  General  Bureau  of  Labor, 
established  to  handle  labor  disputes,  is  to  have  among  its  activities 
a  public  library  for  reference  on  social  questions;  a  series  of  lectures 
to  be  given  in  labor  oi^anizations  to  expound  the  new  labor  legis¬ 
lation;  and  the  publication  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  latest 
laws,  as  well  as  concerning  social  questions  in  Chile  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  About  the  middle  of  March  regional  inspection  offices  were  to 
be  established  throughout  the  Republic  for  the  adjustment  of  local 
labor  differences. 

HONDURAS 

First  building  cooperative  association. — On  February  22, 
1925,  the  first  workmen’s  building  cooperative  association  was 
formed  in  the  city  of  La  Ceiba.  Among  the  members  are  dealers 
in  builders’  supplies.  Protective  legislation  for  this  new  body  will 
be  sought  from  Congress. 
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MEXICO 

Veracruz  labor  federation. — On  March  6,  1925,  a  Federation 
of  Land  and  Sea  Workers,  composed  of  17  member  unions,  was 
formed  in  Veracruz  and  affiliated  with  the  Mexican  Federation  of 
Labor  {Confederacion  Regional  Ohrera  Mexicana).  The  member 
unions  of  the  former  gave  up  all  political  activities  and  agreed  not 
to  strike  unless  such  action  was  approved  by  the  latter.  The  Vera¬ 
cruz  Federation  proposes  to  promote  workers’  education  through 
industrial  schools  and  lectures. 

PERU 

Project  for  distribution  of  lands. — Through  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  the  Government  has  asked  Congress  for  authority 
to  allot  a  tract  of  land  1  hectare  in  extent,  free  of  all  incumbrance, 
to  every  laborer  who  worked  on  the  irrigation  system  for  the  Imperial 
Valley.  The  Government  has  reserved  for  this  purpose  517  hectares, 
the  idea  being  that  the  lands  opened  for  irrigation  shall  be  distributed 
in  small  lots  in  order  that  the  owners  themselves  may  cultivate  the 
ground.  By  carrying  out  this  plan  517  persons  of  the  laboring 
class  would  be  benefited. 


ARGENTINA 


Physical  culture  in  Santiago  del  Estero. — The  municipal 
head  of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero  recently  issued  a  decree 
providing  for  a  city  institute  of  physical  culture  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  15.  An  instructor  is  to  be  appointed  from  the 
infantry  regiment  stationed  in  that  city. 

Argentine  physicians’  study  of  syphilis. — On  March  10,  1925, 
Drs.  J4uregui  and  Lancellotti,  two  Argentine  physicians,  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  papers  on  their  work  in  the 
study  of  syphilis  and  its  effects  upon  the  llama,  an  animal  in  which 
the  disease  follows  a  course  similar  to  that  in  man.  These  physi¬ 
cians  announced  that  they  have  been  able  to  produce  a  pure  culture 
of  espiraqueta  palida,  and  from  this  a  curative  serum.  Some  of  the 
physicians  attending  the  session  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  when 
the  Argentine  scientists  read  their  papers,  which  were  greeted  with 
prolonged  and  unusual  applause,  declared  that  they  believed  the 
application  of  the  discovery  would  rid  humanity  of  this  scourge  in 
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10  years.  The  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris  is  to  witness  the  work  of 
these  Argentine  physicians,  who  will  send  for  llamas  and  conduct  a 
complete  set  of  experiments  in  the  institute. 

BRAZIL 

National  crusade  against  tuberculosis. — During  February, 
1925,  the  Posto  Antero  de  Almeida  of  the  National  Crusade  against 
Tuberculosis  aided  1,125  patients  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  whom  were 
given  2,307  kilos  of  food  worth  2,743  milreis,  and  443  garments 
worth  2,746  milreis. 

V  isiting  service  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Socorro  Hospital. — 
The  visiting  service  (ambulatorio)  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Socorro 
Hospital  was  inaugurated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  March  5,  1925,  with 
headquarters  on  the  Praia  de  S&o  Christovao.  The  hospital,  destroyed 
by  fire  in  October,  1921,  has  been  providing  a  temporary  hospital 
and  visiting  service  to  fill  the  needs  of  patients  in  the  locality.  Two 
divisions  of  the  new  hospital  building  are  now  ready  and  will  be 
opened  in  a  short  time.  The  pharmacy  is  located  in  the  center  of 
the  building  with  wards  for  women  and  children  on  one  side  and  one 
for  men  on  the  other.  The  consultation  offices,  operating  rooms,  and 
laboratory  are  located  at  the  rear. 

Red  Cross  aid  for  explosion  victims. — The  Brazilian  Red  Cross 
aided  the  victims  of  the  explosion  which  took  place  in  March  on  the 
llha  do  Caju  injuring  a  great  many  persons.  The  Red  Cross  pro¬ 
vided  clothing  and  otlier  necessities  for  families  whose  homes  were 
destroyed  by  the  explosion,  funds  also  being  sent  from  the  Sao  Paulo 
branch  of  the  Nation>il  Red  Cross. 

To  STUDY  CHILD  WELFARE. — The  Brazilian  Child  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  recently  commissioned  Dr.  Sylvio  Sucupira  to  visit  Eiu*ope  for 
a  year  and  a  half  to  study  the  best  child  welfare  establishments  as 
well  as  child  hygiene,  prenatal  prophylaxis,  school  hygiene,  and 
related  matters,  of  which  he  is  to  send  detailed  reports  to  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Child  Welfare  Department.  The  Department  plans  to  send 
other  competent  scientists  on  similar  missions  to  the  United  States 
and  the  South  American  Republics. 

CHILE 

First  playground. — The  first  playground  for  children  built  in  Val¬ 
paraiso  was  opened  on  February  8,  1925,  on  the  Avenida  Argentina, 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Citizens’  Committee.  A  program  of  athletic 
games  and  sports  was  then  given,  being  followed  by  a  band  concert. 

Band  of  Mercy. — The  Band  of  Mercy  of  Santiago  has  continued 
its  helpful  work  for  prisoners  by  presenting  a  laige  number  of  books 
to  the  library  of  the  penitentiary  in  Santiago. 
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Under  the  presidency  of  Sr,  Jorge  Melendez,  who  founded  this 
society  of  students  in  1919,  the  Band  of  Mercy  has  done  valiant 
service  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  in  aiding  poor 
children.  The  2,000  members  of  the  oi^anization  subscribe  to  a 
notable  code  of  honor,  the  first  article  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

A  member  of  the  Band  of  Mercy  is  first  of  all  a  gentleman  and  as  such  should 
learn  to  respect  both  himself  and  others. 

COLOMBIA 

San  Jose  Hospital. — This  new  hospital  was  opened  in  Bogota 
on  February  8,  1925.  The  building  is  well  equipped  with  all  modern 
appliances,  and  besides  provisions  for  attending  to  charity  patients, 
there  are  accommodations  for  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay. 

COSTA  RICA 

Training-school  for  nurses  in  Cartago. — Supported  by  the 
Board  of  Charity  of  Cartago  and  under  the  direction  of  competent 
teachers,  this  new  training-school  for  nurses,  at  present  the  only  one 
of  its  type  in  Central  America,  was  established  on  March  15,  1924, 
in  the  Maximiliano  Peralta  Hospital,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  the 
hospitals  as  well  as  the  doctors  in  private  practice  will  be  provided 
with  well-trained  graduate  nurses,  thus  opening  a  new  field  of  occu¬ 
pation  to  Costa  Rican  women. 

The  curriculum  comprises  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  general 
bacteriology,  therapeutics,  toxicology,  materia  medica,  medicine, 
infant  feeding,  and  English,  the  entire  course  covering  three  years. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows:  The  applicant  must 
be  between  17  to  30  years  of  age  and  enjoy  good  health,  taking  a 
medical  examination  to  make  sure  that  she  has  no  physical  or  anato¬ 
mical  defect;  and  present  good  credentials,  with  a  certificate  from 
a  primary,  normal,  or  secondary  school.  If  unable  to  meet  the  last 
requirement,  she  may  take  examinations  in  arithmetic,  geometry, 
Spanish  grammar,  and  penmanship.  Instruction  is  given  free  of 
charge,  board  and  uniform  included,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  students  render  the  service  indispensable  to  a  nurse’s  training, 
serving  three  months  on  probation.  A  monthly  allowance  of  20 
colones  is  made  each  student  for  dress  and  other  personal  expenses. 

Distingltshed  American  feminist  visits  Costa  Rica. — On 
March  4,  1925,  Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  and  member  of  the  Pan  American  Committee  of 
Women,  in  company  with  Mr.  Moore  and  80  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  arrived  in  San  Jos6,  where  they 
were  cordially  received  by  Government  representatives  and  many 
prominent  persons  in  commercial  and  social  life. 
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Mrs.  Moore  was  also  warmly  welcomed  by  Sefiorita  Angela  Acufia, 
President  of  the  National  Council  of  Costa  Rican  Women,  in  the 
name  of  the  Costa  Rican  feminists. 

Congress  decides  against  woman  suffrage. — On  February  20, 
1925,  the  special  committee  appointed  by  Congress  to  study  the 
amendments  to  the  Electoral  Law  submitted  their  report  for  con¬ 
sideration,  recommending  that  Section  VI  of  this  law,  which  prohibits 
woman  suffrage,  should  not  be  omitted.  The  measure  was  therefore 
submitted  to  decision  by  vote,  and  after  much  discussion  during 
several  sessions,  which  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  women. 
Congress  voted  24  to  15  against  woman  suffrage. 

CUBA 

Regulations  for  nurses. — Regulations  have  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  requiring  all  graduate  nurses  in  the 
Republic  to  have  their  diplomas  duly  legalized  and  registered  at  that 
Department.  Nurses  who  do  not  comply  with  this  regulation  are 
debarred  from  practicing  their  profession  in  the  Republic. 

White  slave  traffic. — Executive  decree  No.  384,  dated  March 
2,  1925,  contains  the  complete  resolutions  regarding  the  penalties 
prescribed  for  the  white  slave  traffic  in  Cuba,  or  for  violating  in 
any  way  the  International  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  White 
Slave  Traffic  of  September  30,  1921,  the  International  Agreement  of 
May  18,  1904,  and  the  Convention  of  May  4,  1910,  of  which  Cuba 
is  one  of  the  signatory  nations.  The  full  text  of  the  above-mentioned 
decree  is  published  in  the  Gaceta  OJicial  of  March  18,  1925. 

ECUADOR 

School  vacation  colonies. — Two  school  vacation  colonies  organ¬ 
ized  by  Dr.  Carlos  Monteverde,  Director  of  Studies,  conjointly 
with  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Guayaquil,  have  been  sent  to  Rio- 
bamba.  The  children,  who  occupy  two  farmhouses  provided  with 
sanitary  conditions  and  comforts,  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
mountain  air  and  nutritious  food.  There  are  50  children  in  all,  25 
boys  quartered  in  one  building  and  as  many  girls  in  the  other. 
Each  colony  has  its  own  director  and  supervisors. 

GUATEMALA 

Red  Cross  Week. — As  a  result  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Pan  American  Red  Cross  societies  at  the  conference  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  to  cooperate  for  the  enrollment  of  not  less  than  1,000,000 
members,  the  Guatemalan  Red  Cross  planned  to  hold  Red  Cross 
Week  in  May.  In  preparation  for  this  membership  drive.  Dr. 
Enrique  Mor&n  made  a  trip  through  the  various  departments  ex- 
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hibiting  health  films.  The  cooperation  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  asked  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  insignia,  flags,  and  other 
material. 

MEXICO 

Alcoholism  in  Mexico. — The  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
recently  prepared  a  monograph  on  alcoholism  in  Mexico,  containing 
data  on  the  amount  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages  produced  in  the 
country,  the  amount  of  alcohol  needed  for  industrial  purposes,  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  caused  annually  by  alcoholism,  number  of  other  diseases 
arising  therefrom,  number  of  places  where  alcoholic  beverages  are  on 
sale,  approximate  number  of  consumers,  characteristic  beverages  in 
different  parts  of  the  Republic  and  their  effects,  and  other  matters  of 
interest.  The  press  states  that  these  statistics  are  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  measures  tending  to  restrict  the  production  and  sale  of 
alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  Republic. 

Child  Welfare  Board. — The  Federal  Child  Welfare  Board,  whose 
recent  establishment  by  law  was  mentioned  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Bitlletin,  held  its  first  meeting  on  March  2  of  this  year.  Dr.  Jos6 
Manuel  Puig  Casauranc,  Secretary  of  Public  Education,  being  chair¬ 
man  ex  officio.  The  membership  of  the  Board  is  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Government  departments,  the  Mexican  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Red  Cross,  the  National  Association  of  Architects,  labor 
unions,  private  charitable  associations,  and  other  oi^anizations. 

Doctor  Puig,  who  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  Board 
should  have  as  its  first  aim  the  drawing  up  of  a  bill  giving  adequate 
protection  to  children,  proposed  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
study  various  phases  of  the  subject,  the  following  committees  being 
named:  Social,  judicial,  industrial,  medical,  legal,  education,  and 
hygiene. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  two  weeks  later,  many 
valuable  suggestions  were  made.  Wliile  certain  steps  can  not  be 
taken  until  C-ongrej«  passes  the  necessary  law,  other  matters  can  be 
improved  immediately  by  administrative  action.  Doctor  Puig 
announced  that  a  school  of  homemaking  was  soon  to  bo  established, 
where  students  could  leani  proper  methods  of  child  care  by  practical 
work  with  children  left  there  for  the  day  by  employed  mothers. 
University  students  will  be  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  Board, 
medical  students  making  visits  to  the  homes  of  sick  children  and 
engineering  students  aiding  in  municipal  sanitation.  At  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Doctor  Pruneda,  rector  of  the  University,  the  principles  of 
child  health  will  be  taught  all  normal  school  students,  who  in  turn 
will  impart  them  in  the  schools.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Child 
Protective  Society  offered  to  establish  two  shelters  for  vagrant 
children. 
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NICARAGUA 

Sanitation  in  Chinandega. — The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
carried  on  extensive  sanitation  work  in  the  city  of  Chinandega, 
inspecting  houses,  and  suggesting  proper  provision  in  the  market  for 
the  care  of  food  and  the  use  of  special  carts  for  the  transportation 
of  meat. 

panama 

Red  ('ROSS  work  in  January. — The  following  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  of  Panama  during  January,  1925,  was  published  in 
the  Diario  de  Panama  of  February  10,  1925: 

Child  Welfare  Department. — Children  registered  since  the  foundation  of  tiie 
Panaman  Red  Cross,  10,610;  children  prescribed  for  in  January,  151;  number 
treated,  86;  number  given  medicine,  372;  number  brought  to  clinic  for  other 
reasons,  198;  number  weighed,  651;  home  visits  by  visiting  nurses,  2,009; 
number  of  children  seen  during  the  month,  3,431;  children  dismissed  at  the  age 
of  18  months,  105;  children  admitted  during  the  month,  208;  cans  of  condensed 
milk  distributed,  422;  bottles  of  malted  milk  distributed,  11;  number  of  children 
now  on  the  list,  2,231. 

Department  of  Relief  for  Poor  Families. — Sick  persons  examined  by  doctors, 
150;  persons  receiving  medicine,  385;  persons  weighed,  45;  injections  given, 
33;  persons  sent  to  the  hospital,  10;  house  visits,  194;  visits  to  Palo  Seco,  the 
leper  colony,  1. 

Supplies  distributed. — Pounds  of  rice,  2,920;  cans  of  milk,  602;  cakes  of  soap, 
608;  families  aided,  140;  number  of  rations  given,  602;  records  made,  48. 

Two  patients  were  sent  to  the  interior. 

PERU 

Social  welfare  in  the  petroleum  fields. — At  a  lecture  given 
by  Seftor  Oscar  Guiroja,  mining  engineer,  on  the  petroleum  fields  of 
northern  Peru,  an  interesting  reference  was  made  to  the  measures 
taken  by  the  International  Petroleum  Co.  for  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  its  laborers  and  employees.  In  Talara,  as  well  as  in  Negritos, 
Lobitos,  and  Lagunitas,  the  company  has  provided  clinics,  hospitals, 
pharmacies,  and  medical  services  free  for  their  workmen.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  encourages  and  helps  in  the  development  of  sports  and 
other  forms  of  amusements. 

Regulations  for  establishing  medical  institutions. — Regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Health  Department  require  that  permission  shall 
be  obtained  from  that  Department  for  establishing  private  clinics, 
sanatoriums,  or  similar  medical  institutions.  Requests  for  permits 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  plans  of  the  building  where  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  located,  also  information  regarding  the  water  supply, 
sewerage,  and  sanitary  conditions  in  general,  and  details  as  to  the 
particular  kind  of  establishment  to  be  opened.  The  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  will  keep  a  record  of  all  authorized  medical  institutions,  and 
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any  that  may  have  been  established  prior  to  the  publication  of  this 
regulation  must,  within  one  month,  be  entered  on  this  record. 

SALVADOR 

Women’s  tubercular  ward. — TheSonsonate  Hospital  planned  to 
open  a  pavilion  for  tubercular  women  patients  about  March  1,  1925. 

Better  baby  contest. — In  the  first  better  babies  competition 
held  in  San  Francisco,  Department  of  Morazan,  on  Children’s  Day, 
December  25,  28  babies  between  the  ages  of  6  and  24  months  were 
entered.  Three  prizes  were  given  for  the  healthiest  babies.  Clothing 
and  toys  were  also  distributed  to  the  other  children  in  the  contest. 

Anti-Hookworm  Department. — During  1924  the  Anti-Hookworm 
Department  examined  41,496  persons  in  the  Republic,  of  whom 
25,565  were  suffering  from  hookw'orm.  Treatments  for  hookworm 
numbered  45,865  and  those  for  ascariasis  19,581.  In  the  places 
visited  by  the  sanitary  inspectors  5,839  toilets  were  constructed  and 
3,257  were  in  the  course  of  construction. 

Red  Cross  building. — The  vSalvadorean  Red  Cross  is  preparing 
to  select  a  site  in  the  capital  on  which  to  erect  its  headquarters. 

URUGUAY 

Children’s  sanitarium  in  Minas. — The  children’s  sanitarium, 
which  includes  the  milk  station,  founded  by  Dr.  Tula  Rovira  de 
Ricci  and  other  prominent  philanthropists  in  Minas,  who  expended 
50,000  pesos  on  the  building  alone,  has  been  offered  to  the  National 
Public  Assistance  Board. 

Uruguayan  Anti-Tuberculosis  League. — In  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1925,  baths  for  the  open  air  school  were  opened  in  the 
institution  under  the  direction  of  the  Uruguayan  Tuberculosis  League 
in  Montevideo.  Other  improvements  to  this  institution  are  a 
modem  heating  system,  sunbaths  with  special  beds  for  children,  and 
improved  service  facilities. 

VENEZUELA 

Name  given  to  new  institution. — According  to  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  health  center  of  Caracas  has  been  named 
“Institute  Ben6fico  Sim6n  Rodriguez,”  in  tribute  to  Sim6n  Bolivar’s 
teacher,  who  accompanied  the  Liberator  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  where, 
having  been  assigned  to  the  post  of  Director  and  Inspector  General 
of  Instruction  and  Charity,  he  established  orphanages  and  homes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  In  the  clinics  of  this  center  children  up  to 
three  years  are  attended,  and  attention  is  also  given  to  adults.  The 
milk  station  for  babies,  or  Gnia  de  Leche,  to  which  these  activities  have 
been  added,  continues  its  good  work. 
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Monument  to  the  victims  of  the  “  Maine.” — On  March  8, 1925, 
an  imposing  ceremony  was  held  in  the  city  of  Habana,  the  occasion 
being  the  unveiling  of  the  beautiful  monument  erected  by  the  people 
of  Cuba  in  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  Maine.  President  Zayas  and 
General  Pershing  unveiled  the  monument  and  delivered  eloquent 
speeches  commemorating  the  act.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the  United 
States  battleship  Utah  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  dedication 
exercises.  Among  the  other  distinguished  guests  were  Admiral 
Dayton  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  members  of  the  cabinet 
and  diplomatic  corps,  besides  many  high  Government  officials. 
Approximately  20,000  persons  witnessed  the  event. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Funds  for  Columbus  Light. — By  virtue  of  a  proclamation  issued 
by  President  Vdsquez  an  intensive  campaign  was  held  throughout 
the  Republic  during  the  week  commencing  February  27  to  March  5, 
to  raise  funds  by  popular  subscription  to  carry  out  the  project  of 
erecting  the  Columbus  Memorial  Light  in  Santo  Domingo. 

New  legation  established  in  Santo  Domingo. — The  Minister 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  accredited  to  Chile  has  advised  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  Chile  has  created  a  legation  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  that  a  representative  will  shortly  be  designated  for  the  post. 

HONDURAS 

Tropical  plant  and  arch.®ological  research  by  Tulane 
University. — On  March  4,  1925,  authorization  was  granted  by  Dr. 
Paz  Barahona,  President  of  Honduras,  to  Tulane  University  of  New 
Orleans  as  follows: 

1.  To  collect  data  and  material  concerning  the  economic  distribution,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  possible  improvement  of  the  various  useful  plants  of  the  Republic; 
to  hunt  for  and  collect  specimens,  and  develop  scientihe  detailed  studies  on 
the  botany  native  to  the  country,  including  therein  statistics  on  climatology, 
rainfall,  and  forestation. 

2.  To  collect  ethnological  and  archaeological  data  and  material  concerning 
the  remains  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country,  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  and  defining  the  difference  between  the  ancient  races  and  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  Honduras,  and  their  culture  and  origin,  and  the  Mayas 
and  others  of  Guatemala  and  Yucatan. 
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3.  To  establish  and  put  on  exhibition  both  in  Tegucigalpa  and  in  New  Orleans 
collections  which  shall  in  the  above  manner  show  the  natural  resources,  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  history  of  Honduras,  so  as  to  spread  better  and  fuller  information 
about  the  country,  and  develop  international  intercourse  and  understanding. 

An  expedition  from  Tulane  University  has  already  arrived  in 
Honduras. 

MEXICO 

Agronomic,  ethnological  and  arcilsological  research  by 
Tulane  University. — ^At  the  request  of  the  State  of  Tabasco,  the 
Department  of  Middle  American  Research  of  Tulane  University  is 
carrying  on  an  economic  plant  survey  of  that  State  under  the  eflBcient 
leadership  of  Dr.  William  Gates.  Medicinal  plants,  forest  products, 
and  suitable  areas  for  cultivating  certain  products  will  also  receive 
attention  from  the  experts  composing  the  party. 

Another  group  from  the  same  department,  with  the  cordial  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  Mexican  Government,  is  crossing  the  entire  Maya 
area,  having  already  reported  important  discoveries  of  hitherto 
unknown  remains. 

Similar  researches  are  also  being  carried  on  in  Honduras,  as  noted 
above. 

PERU 

New  magazine  on  Peru. — The  Pan  American  Union  has  recently 
received  from  the  Peruvian  Consul  General  in  Barcelona  several 
copies  of  a  very  interesting  descriptive  magazine  on  Peru  published 
by  that  Consulate. 

URUGUAY 

Monument  to  General  Garz6n. — The  monument  offered  as  a 
tribute  by  the  Peruvian  nation  to  General  Garz6n,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  independence,  was  recently  completed  in  Lima.  This  monument 
is  9  meters  high  and  represents  the  hero  of  Zepita,  Pichincha,  and 
Ituizangd  in  the  hussar’s  uniform  which  he  wore  during  the  two 
first  battles.  In  order  to  give  more  solemnity  to  the  unveiling  of 
the  moniunent  in  Montevideo,  the  Peruvian  Government  will  send 
a  company  of  the  Vencedores  de  PicTiincJia  (Conquerors  of  Pichincha), 
the  battalion  formerly  commanded  by  General  Garz6n,  to  attend 
the  unveiling  ceremonies. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  APRIL  15,  1925 


Subject 


AROENTIIIA 

Estimate  of  corn  planted  area  in  Argentina . 


1925  , 

Feb.  16  j 

Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  at  end  of  December,  1924 .  Feb.  18  ! 

...do _ I 

Feb.  20 

...do _ 

...do _ 

Feb.  26  { 


Excerpt  from  annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries  for  1924. 

Cost  of  production  of  cotton  in  Argentina . 

Estimated  production  of  grains  for  crop  year  1924-25 _ _ 

Argentine  Oovemment  encourages  aviation . 

C  ondltion  of  privately  owned  raUways  In  Argentina.. . . 


BOUVU 

Bolivian  mineral  exports  during  January,  1925... . i 

Acceptability  In  Bolivia  of  the  uniform  through  bill  of  lading  I 
prncribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

BRAza  I 

Review  of  commerce  and  Industries  of  Pernambuco  consular 
district  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1924. 

New  telephone  line  into  the  interior  of  Pernambuco _ _ 

Review  of  Braziiian  commerce  and  industries  for  January,  1925, 
and  preliminary  annual  report  for  1924. 

1924-25  cotton  crop  in  State  of  Cear&...*. . 

Tea  growing  in  Brazil . 

Regulations  for  public  and  private  cleaning . . . 

Highway  construction  in  State  of  Pernambuco . . . 

Sharp  decline  in  declared  exports  of  coffee . 

Bahia  commerce  for  February,  1925.. . . 

RainfaU  in  Parft,  1900-1924 . 


Feb.  17 
Feb.  24 


Feb.  6 
Feb.  12 

Feb.  13 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  28 

...do _ 

Mar.  2 


The  State  of  Par6  Initiates  service  of  disinfection  of  cereals 
shipped  out  of  State. 

Exports  of  babassd  nuts  during  1924 . — - 

Radio  society  established  at  Par& . . . . 


CHILE 

Irrigation  project  for  growing  of  sugar  cane  In  the  Azapa  Valley... 

Annual  survey  of  commerce  and  Industries  for  1924 . . 

Chuquicamata  copper  Industry . . . . 

Valueof  property  owned  by  Chilean  Government . . 

COLOMBIA 

Completion  and  operation  of  meat-packing  plant  at  Covefias _ 

COSTA  RICA 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1924 . 

CUBA 


Mar.  3 

Mar.  4 

...do.... 

Mar.  6 
Mar.  10 

Feb.  9 
Feb.  10 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  21 


Ore  production  in  Oriente  Province  in  1924 .  Feb.  2 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Feb.  25 
1924. 

Through  cargo  service  from  New  York  to  Manzanillo _  Mar.  4 

Cattle  raising  in  eastern  Cuba .  Mar.  6 

Road-building  program  of  Cuba . . .  Mar.  10 

Review  of  commerce  and  ^dustries  of  Cuba  for  February,  1925..  Mar.  16 


Author 


Henry  W.  Morgan,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dayle  C.  McDonough,  con¬ 
sul  at  La  Paz. 

Do. 


Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr.,  consul 
at  Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Robert  R.  Bradford,  consul 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr. 

Robert  R.  Bradford. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr. 

Do. 

H.  W.  Goforth,  consul  at 
Santos. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Ba¬ 
hia. 

Jack  D.  Hickerson,  consul  at 
Par&. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Egmont  C.  von  Tresckow, 
consul  at  Arica. 

Robert  L.  Mosier,  consul  at 
Conoe^6n. 

Stewart  E .  McMillan,  consul 
at  Antofamta. 

Geo.  A.  Makinson,  consul 
general  at  Valparaiso. 


Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 


Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jos6. 


Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Francis  R.  Stewart. 

Da 

Charlton  Bailey  Hurst,  con¬ 
sul  general  at  Habana. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  April  15,  1925 — Continued 


DOmNiCAN  KEFCBUC 

Sugar  central  to  be  established  near  Santiago. 


The  tobacco  crop  for  1925 . 

Food  production  and  crop  conditions  (or  1925. 


W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 

Da 


February,  1925,  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 
Railroads  in  operation  during  1924 . 


Philip  Holland,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Ouatemala  City. 
Da 


January,  1925,  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 
American  investments  in  Haiti . 


January,  1925,  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 
Construction  of  pier  at  Man  of  War  Cays . 


Review  of  commerce,  and  industries  (or  the  Corinto  district  (or 
February,  1925. 


Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul 
at  Port  au  Prince. 

E.  V.  Richardson,  Port  an 
Prince  (consul). 


Harold  Playter,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Blueflelds. 

Harold  Playter. 


January,  1925,  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 
Tariff  provisions  of  new  Fiscal  Reform  Law . 


Oeorge  Orr,  consul  at 
Panama  City. 

Do. 


Formation  of  Paraguayan  Touring  Club. 
German  bank  coming  to  Paraguay . 


Digby  A.  WUlson,  constil  at 
Asuncion. 

Do. 


February  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 
Part-payment  contracts  in  El  Salvador . 


W.  J.  McCafferty,  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 

Da 


Casualty  insurance  in  Uruguay . . 

Imports  of  petroleum  and  products  for  February,  1925.. 
Automobiles  registered  in  Montevideo  in  February,  19! 


